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7A B C” System of Mechanical Draft 
Increases steaming capacity of boilers 
Makes possible the use of cheap fuel, 
oe oe draft under all weather 


Fans and Blowers for all Parposes. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CO., Detroit. 
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YARNS AND WOVEN FABRICS OF ALL KINDS. 
Waterwheel Governors for Textile Mills. 
Electric Light Power and Railroad Work. 
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We now guarantee absolute satisfaction. Write for reference in your 


loeality. 
THE REPLOCLE COVERNOR WORKS, 


adway and Chestnut Sts, Akron, Ohio 
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Knuckle Joint Press. 464 West Water Street, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Yarn Press. 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent. 
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y “The Akron Belting Company, 


Manufacturers of 

Oak-Tanped Leather Belting, Loom Pickers, Loom Straps, Lug 
Straps, O*k-Tanned Slabs, Belt Cement. 

**Electric Belt Dressing.’ 


“‘Akron’’ Belt is Guaranteed for the Most Akron, Ohio, VU. Ss, A. 


Exacting Service. 


COTTON LOOMS 


| OF ALL KINDS FOR 
PLAIN and FANCY 
WEAVING. 





DOBBIES, 
JACQUARDS, 
WARP STOP 
MOTIONS.... 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES Loom Works 


WORCESTER, MASS., PROVIDENCE, R. I., PHILA., PA. 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent. 










Built aaper Honor--Sold Upon Merit. 
ae CYPRESS TANKS, TUBS 


= AND VATS. 


Any Size, Any Shape. Our Catalogue for the 
asking. 


C. M. DAVIS & SON, : Palatka, Florida. 
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“Dynamo 
eBELTING. 


ANILINE COLORS 


Dvewood Extracts. 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS. 


57 Leonard St.. NEW YORK. 


The Krotz Oil Filter. 
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HAS TAKEN FIRST PLACE 
SO SAY THE MAJORITY OF 
COTTON MANUFACTURERS. 










ALL TESTS HAVING BEEN 
MADE FOR EFFICIENT AND 
ECONOMICAL CLEANING, 


HICHEST AWARD MEDALS 1[893, 1887, 1878.—__— 


India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 














Spinning and Twister Rings, 
We Make U. 8. Standard Traveler Cleaners. 
The Best Ring Holders, 
Economical Traveler Cups. 
That Can WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING Co., U, 8S. Standard Traveler Cleaner 
Double Ring in Plate Holder. Be Made. Whitinsville, Mass., U. 8. A. Rees L erghag tg 





a A. H. WASHBURN, 


Cotton Machinery a.« Equipment 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





















Estimates Furnished. Correspondence Solicited. 


THE AMERICAN MFG. CO., 


MANILA - SISAL- JUTE CORDACE. 
56 Wall Street, New York. 


“AMERICAN” Cordage 
comes straight from our Miil to 
you. It is under our control 

. from the opening of the fibre 

| bale until the finished rope is 
shipped; uniform and perfect 
workmanship’ therefore as- 


sured. 
Samples, prices, our Cordage 
folder “ROPE” and 


“A LITTLE BLUE BOOK ON 
ROPE TRANSMISSION” 


sent free upon request. 
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Advertising rates made known on application to the 


office. 
Contributions on questions of interest to the cotton 


trade in all its branches solicited. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
All payments for advertising in Cot- 
| ton and subscriptions thereto must be 
made direct to the home office in Atlanta 
Agents are not allowed to make collec- 
tions under any circumstances. Bills 
for advertising and subscriptions are 
sent out from the home office, when 
due, and all remittances must be made 
direct to this company. 
Cotton Publishing Co. 
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THE OTHER MILLS. 


In our last issue COTTON described 
the welfare work for operatives under 
way at certain Southern mills. There 
are other mills which did not receive 
detailed attention in that article for lack 
of definite information concerning their 
operation along this line. As stated in 
that article these mills will in future be 
thoroughly described and their good 
work shown to the world. 

To every rule there are the exceptions 
which prove the rule’s right to ex- 
istence. The Southern mill which does 
nothing for those within its care is an 
exception, but unfortunately we have a 
few of these exceptions scattered in each 
state. To these mills CoTTON desires 
to call attention in the kindest way, and 
to advise with them after a fashion for 
their own good. We have no motives of 
mawkish sentimentality in this matter. 
A corporation’s right to conduct its bus- 
iness in its own way is conceded and up- 
held, but there are certain things which 
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come within the purview of an editor 
addressing a class which demand pub- 
licity and comment. 

Mill operatives are only human and 
differ in no wise from the rest of us. 
They will go where they think the best 
conditions for them exist, and no one can 
consistently lay blame at their doors. 
When a large number of progressive 
mills are spending money freely to im- 
prove conditions in their villages it is 
natural to expect that operatives will 
begin to flock thence from other mills. 
This is no new principle and its enuncia- 
tion here has no charm of novelty. If 
the stability of operatives is to be main- 
tained—and it is one of the telling 
factors in mill management—each and 
every mill must meet the competition of 
the others in offering advantages to 
operatives. Many new mills are in the 
market for large forces, and those older 
mills whose managements are hidebound 
in this respect will undoubtedly lose 
some of their help. It will cost little to 
improve local conditions so this migra- 
tion will not take place and money can 
be better invested in no other way. 
Good help is getting a little scarce in 
this section already, and those mills 
which maintain full forces of contented 
operatives are very fortunate indeed. 
Of these fortunate mills there are quite 
a number and inspection will show them 
to be caring for their operatives in many 
ways. 

Two instances have 
under our observation 
trate the case in point. A large mill 
was put in operation last month in 
North Carolina, one of a chain owned 
by a large and wealthy corporation. 
We understand that along with the mill 
a complete mill town has been built, 
nice cottages, a school provided, 
churches under construction. Other 
features are planned by the manage- 
ment for the operatives which go into 
mill. The company has gone to heavy 


recently come 
which _ illus- 


expense to make its village and _vil- 
No one can doubt 


lage life attractive. 
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that this investment will prove a good 
one. 

A Georgia mill now being rushed to 
completion is pursuing the same plan. 
The general manager of this mill has a 
education for white children 
and the uplifting of their working par- 
ents. We understand that their mill 
and mill village will be a model, and 
when they go after operatives they 
will get them. The competition for 
operatives is not now based so much on 
higher wages as it will on what the mill 
village offers to dwellers therein. Of 
wages are getting a horizontal 
lift as the operatives become a more 
skilled class and the products of the 
mills are of tiner grades. 

CoTTON would advise the backward 
mills to get into the welfare game if 
they would hold their forces together 
and keep on even terms with their com- 
petitors. Itis a work which will give 
them comfort from a_ philanthropic 
standpoint and be an excellent invest- 
ment from that of good business. 


course 





COTTON CROPS AND GOVERN- 
MENT ESTIMATES. 


An estimate showing 12,000 000 and 
odd bales of cotton was not expected b) 
the cotton trade, and its accuracy is 
seriously questioned by those who think 
themselves competent to judge of such 
matters. A reaction from the eraof ex- 
cessively high prices which reigned a 
year or more ago was to be expected. 
The law of averages applies in most 
cases of this kind. Neither the high 
water-mark nor the low water point can 
be used as a basis for argument. Itis 
the average which interests the manu- 
facturer who has contracts to be filled 
and dividends to be made. 

That cotton will react from the low 
stage before this article appears in print 
is very likely. Granted that 12,000,000 
bales have been grown, picked and 
ginned, which few believe, at least a 
half million bales will not pass from the 
farmers’ hands at the present price. 
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The bulls got into the saddle and rode 
toa hard fall. In the nature of things 
the bear rider will be forced to duplicate 
the performance of his bovine competi- 
tor. And in the meantime the spinner 
is in the animal pen engaged in the un- 
pleasant task of dodging both. Here 
we have a return to previous unsettled 
conditions, with the sole benefit that the 
mills can buy futures at prices which 
will admit of good profits. The sellers 
of these contracts will have the time of 
their lives filling them. 

CoTTon believes that the production 
of cotton this year is close around the 
figures given as the world’s require- 
ments of the American staple, namely, 
11,500,000 bales. Under these condi- 
tions, with the price around ten cents, 
the staple would have been gradually 
withdrawn from the farmers’ hands and 
pass into the channels of trade. With 
a steady market for raw cotton and 
manufactured products, conditions 
would be almost ideal, although the 
mills might not get the long profits of 
previous years. Farmers would have 
made their plans for another year to the 
limit of their cotton capacity. With 
favorable conditions during the coming 
season another adequate crop might be 
made. The impetus of good prices 
meant the rapid extension of the sec- 
tion’s productive capacity. 

The cotton trade will feel the effects 
of the recent government estimate for 
ten years to come. Already the agita- 
tion for cutting down the acreage has 
been raised. The farmers’ unions that 
had fallen into quiescence during the 
era of high prices have been revived 
thus early. A red rag flaunted in a 
bull’s face would have produced less 
rapid effect, and in this case the farmer 
bull believes that the red rag estimate 
was flaunted by an habitual bear. The 
farmer is in position to fight for what 
he considers his rights for the tirst time 
in his life. The banks have loaned him 
money on his cotton, and they are full 
to overflowing with money. There is 
more money in the South than ever be- 
fore, and if there comes a holdback cam- 
paign, with the publicity department 
well conducted, the bear speculators 
will whistle for the cotton that will not 
come into sight, 

The effect of this bearish estimate is 
an unfortunate object lesson to the cot- 
ton planter. The world cried for cotton, 
mills stopped their spindles and their 
operatives lacked bread. The planter 
planted to his limit, and was aided by 
the only ideal picking season that has 
visited the South in a hundred years. 
He sold part of his crop at asaiisfactory 
price, and the government estimate 
knocks the value of the remainderdown 
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to the cost of production. To him the 
inference is obvious—do not grow cot- 
ton enough to break down a good mar- 
ket. If heseize this horn of the dilemma 
the world is going to cry for cotton 
again. 





IMPORTANT TO COTTON MAN- 
UFACTURERS. 

Early in January our Mr. H. E. Har- 
man, president of The Cotton Publish- 
ing Co., will start on a trip to Cuba for 
the purpose of making a thorough study 
of the markets there for Southern cot- 
ton goods. Mr. Harman wili make a 
tour of the island, visiting the principal 
markets and merchants, and will be in a 
position to show the cotton manufac- 
turers of the South where and how they 
may find a market there for their prod- 
ucts. The information gathered on this 
trip will be given the readers of CoTTON 
in the shape of aseries of articles which 
will run through the early half of the 
year. 

Corton has contended for years that 
new markets are awaiting our mills in 
the countries south of us. Mr. Har- 
man’s trip to Cuba is the first of aseries 
of investigations which this paper will 
make with a view to helping our cotton 
mill people to find other outlets for their 
goods. 

Any cotton manufacturers in the 
South, who would like to geta share of 
the Cuban trade, would do well to sub- 
mit samples of such goods as they think 
will suit the markets there and com- 
municate with Mr. Harman by letter or 
personal call before he leaves. He will 
be glad to give any manufacturer any 
assistance he can on the trip. 





One lone estimate issued by the gov- 
ernment cotton guessers cost the plant- 
ers of the South more ina day than the 
Department of Agriculture has benefit- 
ed them in a decade. 


Why should the government give its 
sanction to guesses on cotton? This 
question is being very seriously consid- 
ered throughout the entire South. There 
is a pronounced tendency among ginners 
and former crop reporters to refuse to 
furnish information to government au- 
thorities. Thissentimentis based upon 
wrong conclusions, but the ginner and 
planter who lost by a bearish report 
see only one side of the matter. An- 
other season may force the bureau to 
guess altogether instead of having a 
medium of information upon which to 
base an estimate. Most people believe 
the results attained would be the same. 

In other countries crop estimates are 
the function of private parties. Their 


intention is to furnish information to 
manufacturers and consumers. In this 
country the government butts in to sub- 
serve the interests of the longest line 


of speculators that ever beset any do- 
minion under heaven. 





Price, Theodore, and price, seven and 
one-half cents, are inseparably connect- 
ed inthe mind of the cotton planter. 
It must be a comforting thought to the 
gay and festive speculator that the cred- 
it for everything bearish is laid at his 
door. And by the same token a hun- 
dred scattered communities in the cot- 
ton belt would fight over the boon of 
having a lynching bee with Price in the 
starrole. Inthe mind of the average 
planter Brown and Sully are demigods 
while Price is as demijohn to a tee- 
totaller. 





Ir would seem from current reports 
that the bureau report really includes 
one more week’s ginning than it pur- 
ports to have. If this be true there will 
likely be a scramble to cover when the 
fact is brought out definitely. The mills 


that take on futures at the low-water 
mark will undoubtedly be in good shape. 


The Dubois Sanitary Fast Black 
for Cotton Hosiery 

This process of fast black dye with 
lisle thread finish is being adopted by 
hosiery mills about as fast as Mr. Du- 
bois can find time to install the plants 
and give personal instruction. It is 
now in successful use by thirty-four 
mills. 

One feature that commends it strongly 
to Southern manufacturers is that the 
dye liquor can be compounded to suit 
the seasons of the year and stands the 
hottest weather in the South without 
interfering with its good qualities. It 
gives uniform shade, oxidizes and lisles 
quickly and leaves the fabric almost as 
strong as it was before dyeing. 

The Richmond Hosiery Mills of Ross- 
ville, Ga., have justadopted Mr. Dubois’ 
latest improvements and we understand 
are highly satisfied. 

The cost of the ordinary black by this 
process is $1.50 per one hundred pounds, 
and $1.90 per one hundred pounds for 
the best, which covers cost of chemicals 
used. The formula is sold outright for 
a lump sum, or it can be adopted on 
payment of a small monthly royalty per 
one hundred pounds of goods dyed. 

Mr. Dubois goes to the mill and per- 
sonally teaches the dyeing, oxidizing, 
lisling and finishing, and stays until it 
is thoroughly understood in every re- 
spect. He also contracts to install the 
necessary machinery of his own latest 
patents. 

Other parties have advertised a form- 
ula for sanitary fast black, and Mr. Du- 
bois gives notice that he has no connec- 
tion with certain parties in Norristown, 
Pa., and never had, and that the ‘‘Sani- 
tary’’ fast black formula is exclusively 
his invention, and no one has the right 
to use it or sell it except with his per- 
wission. 
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IN THE FIELD OF COTTON 


Chopped Out Items ofInterest to the Trade at Large Concerning the Growth and Manufacture of 
the South’s Great Staple Crop. 





THE columns of this paper have of 
late months contained much relative to 
the welfare work undertaken at 
Pelzer, by the Pelzer Mfg. Co. 
A good likeness of the  promo- 
ter of these good things is herewith 
presented. Capt. Ellison A. Smyth is 
one of the foremost cotton manufac- 
turers in South Carolina. He is presi- 
dent of the mills at Pelzer and at Belton, 


SMYTH, 
and Belton Mills. 


CAPT. ELLISON A. 
President of Pelzer Mfg. Co., 


besides being interested in a number of 
other similar enterprises. He is a close 
student of affairs, and is one of the 
most thoroughly informed mill men in 
the South. The enterprises under his 
immediate management have been mark- 
edly successful. The story of his phil- 
anthropic work is too well known to re- 
quire revamping here. 


Francis H. Fries, of Winson Salem, 


N. C., is a prominent member of a fam- 
ily which has been engaged in textile 
manufacturing for many years. Since 


entering upon his business career Col. 
Fries has been a railroad builder, bank- 
er and cotton manufacturer. For some 
years he has been actively engaged in 
the latter occupations, and is one of the 
foremost business men of North Caro- 
lina. At present he is president of the 
Wachovia Loan & Trust Co., one of the 
strongest financial institutions in the 
South, also of the Washington Mills 
Co., of Fries, Va., and is heavily inter- 
ested in the Arista Mills Co., of Win- 


ston-Salem, 





FRIES, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


F. H 


Officers Of The Southern Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers. 


J. S. Carr, Jr., the president of the 
Southern Association of Hosiery Man- 
facturers, has been secretary and treas- 
urer of the Durham (N. C.) Hosiery 








years he has been 
industry, 
put from seven hundred dozen to three 
thousaud dozen daily. 
of the main, 
100 feet, 
60 feet, 
120 x 75 feet. The 


ment. which will shortly be the 


Prest. 


Mills since 1900, and during these four 
identitied with the 


his plant has increased its out- 


The mills consist 
four-story building, 240 x 
with dyehouse detached, 125 x 
and a finishing plant detached, 
machinery equip 


largest 





J. S. CARR, Jr 
of Hosiery 


So. Asso. Manufacturers 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 
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Sole importers of the products manufactured by 





¢ Sacramento Street 
Aniline and Alizarine Dyes. | 
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NEW YORK. 


153 Milk Street. 
80 So. Water Street. 
207 Chestnut Street. 
207 Michigan Street. 


Colors, Chemicals, and Indigo. 


BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK, 
Ludwigshafen o/ Rh., Germany, 
8 DUANE STREET - - 
Branch Offices: 
Boston - - - ° - - 
Providence - - - 
Philadelphia - - 
Chicago - - - - 
San Francisco - - 21 
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S$. A. ASHE. Jr., 


Secretary and Treasurer Southern Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers 


in the knitting industry in the South 
and third largest in the entire industry, 
consists of a yarn spinning complement, 
with an output of 6,000 pounds daily 
and about seven hundred _ knit- 
ting|machines. In addition everything 
entering the manufacture and prepara- 
tion of hosiery for the market is made 
upon the premises, such as bands, labels, 
pauper boxes, etc. An interesting fea- 
turein connection with this company, 
and one that accords with their policy, 
is growing cotton for their own use, 
many acres of land being now under 
cultivation, which makes the plant uni- 
que, in that they begin their prdouct by 
plantingin the soil and end in selling di- 
rect through their New York offices. Up- 
wards of 650 operatives are employed, 
and with the completion of additions 
under way the number will be largely 
increased. 
Garnett Andrews 

Garnett Andrews, the unanimous 
choice for tirst vice president of the 
Southern Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers is one of the best known men 
engaged in the knitting industry. Not 
many years ago he began his career as 
a manufacturer of hosiery, and since 
that time his success has been contin- 





GARRETT ANDREWS, 


First Vice-President Southern Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers 
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uous, due to the indomitable energy, as 
well as the conservative enterprise he 
has always displayed. Mr. Andrews 
manages the three plants of the Rich- 
mond Hosiery Mills, located at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and Rossville, Ga., and 
now running night and day. About 
2,500 dozen daily is their output, and 
over six hundred hands are employed, 
which not only makes the interest one 
of the largest in the South, but a pow- 
erful factor in the hosiery industry of 
the country. As organizer and later 
secretary and treasurer of the associa- 
tion, Garnett Andrews is entitled to 
much of the credit for creating an or- 
ganization that is doing effective work 
and can achieve greater results in the 
future. 
S. A. Ashe, Jr. 

S. A. Ashe, Jr., secretary and treas- 
urer of the Southern Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, began asa man- 
ufacturer of hosiery in 1897 with the 
Willardville (N. C.) Hosiery Company, 
which started with five machines. Two 
years later he removed to Raleigh, N. 
C , and is now the largest holderof the 
Raleigh Hosiery Company’s _ stock, 





F. 8S. WILCOX. 
Temporary Chairman Southern Convention of 
Hosiery Manufacturers. 


which is recognized as one of the best 
equipped and most thoroughly modern 
hosiery plants in the South. The ma- 
chinery complement iacludes eighty 
nine, knitting machines, with a_ pro- 
ductive capacity of 475 dozen children’s 
and half hose daily. Mr. Ashe as su- 
perintendent of the mills gives them his 
entire attention, and under his diligent 
and able management they are destined 
to rank among the lead ng knitting 
plants, not only of the South, but of the 
country at large. 


Excelsior Hnitting Mills. 


The Excelsior Knitting Mills, of Union, 
S. C.. of which a splendid photographic 
reproduction is shown in this issue, is 
one of the largest establishments of the 
kind in the South. In 1897 this plant 
was started with a capital of $10,000 and 
equipment of fifteen machines. Emslie 
Nicholson, president, and J, H. Gault, 
treasurer and manager, were the officers 
of the concern at its inception, and they 


have continued in their respective ca- 
pacities ever since. At present the 
plant has an equipment of 265 knitting 
machines, complete spinning equipment 
for the production of their yarn supply, 
auxiliary machinery for the finishing 
plant. The Excelsior handles cotton 
from the bale to the finished hosiery, 
and ships the manufactured product in 
boxes of its own making. 

The product of the mill is handled for 
the most part by the jobbing trade, but 
important shipments have been made to 
England, South Africa, South America 
and the Hawaiian Islands. The Excel- 
sior Knitting Mills have prospered under 
their present management, and at pres- 
ent it stands with the leaders in the 
knitting industry in the south. 

Georgia Manufacturing Company 

The Georgia Manufacturing Company 
of Columbus, Ga., is another enterpris- 
ing knitting mill which has recently 
added a yarn department for the pro- 
duction of its own supply. The product 
of this mill is 84 needle seamless hosiery 
in the various mixed colors, and at pres- 
ent but one concern in the United States 
exceeds it in the quantity of output. 
The mill is turning out daily 600 dozen 
pairs, and the entire production is han- 
dled by some of the largest jobbing 
houses in the country. The business 
was organized eight years ago and has 
had a very successful career. Mr. C. 
L. Perkins is president, H. M. Wade, 
vice president, T, K. Peabody, treasurer 
and C. E. Doughtie, superintendent. 


The Jonesville Mfg. Company. 


The Jonesville Manufacturing Com- 
pany is located at Jonesville, S. C., 
where it operates a yarn mill and knit- 
ting plant. The business was establish- 
ed in 1897 with R. A. Whitlock as pres- 
ident Thecapital at thestart was $8,000, 
and the equipment of the plant consisted 
of twenty machines. In February, 1899, 
Mr. J. J. Littlejohn was elected presi- 
dent, and the business has since been 
conducted under his immediate super- 
vision. The equipment was doubled 
that year, while in 1901 a new building 
was erected and the plant increased to 
199 machines. Last year an additional 
hundred was installed. The capacity 
of the 299 inachines now in place is 1,- 
000 dozen pairs of hosiery the day asa 
minimum. The Alpha Cotton Mill was 
consolidated with the enterprise during 
the year also. 

Mr. J. J. Littlejohn, the president of 
this successful institution, is a young 
man, and was born ona farm within one 
mile of Jonesville. He has exhibited 
remarkable business capacity in the 
management of this successful institu- 
tion, and the future prospect is bright 
for his success and for that of the es- 
tablishment with whose care he _ is 
charged. 

The Wachovia Knitting Mills, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., recently purchased 
an equipment of knitting and finishing 
machinery from the Nye & Tredick Co.. 
through their representative, Mr. J. M. 
Catlett. 
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KITSON FINISHER LAPPER. 


Plans and Specifications 
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It is reported that E. C. Smith, of 
Edgefield, S. C., will establish a hosiery 
knitting mill at Williston, S. C. 


The main building of the Walhalla (S. 
C.) Knitting Mill has been completed. 
It is two stories, built of brick, 50 by 90 
feet. Muchinery is being put in posi- 
tion and the mill will be running on full 
time at an early date. 


The secretary of the Westminster (S. 
C.) Knitting Mills has issued notice that 
the second installment of the subscribed 
stock is payable November 15. This 
installment is 40 per cent. of the stoc k. 
Building material for the mill is being 
received in carload lots and the work of 
constructing the building is. being 
pushed rapidly. 


The Russell Manufacturing Company 
of Alexander City, Ala., is one of the 
best equipped plants in this section. 
The bleachery at this plant has been 
doing excellent work, and is now doing 
considerable custom business for mills 
without such facilities. Mills without 
bleacheries, if within a profitable freight 
radius of Alexander City, may find it a 
good idea to cor respond with the Russell 
Manufacturing Company concerning this 


work. 


Last month the Cresent Knitting Mill 
of Spartanburg, S. C., began operation. 
D. D. Little is president of the company 
operating the mill. Itis Spartanburg’s 
newest enterprise. The mill will make 
a fine grade of misses’ and children’s 
hosiery. A hundred or more operatives 
will be employed, many of whon, it is 
announced, will be secured in Spartan- 
burg. The company has made arrange- 
ments to have an extra street car run 
every morning to get operatives there 
in time. 


Oxford Knitting Mills Barnesville, 
Ga., Manufacturers Ribbed Underwear, 
for the Jobbing Trade Only.—These 
mills were established in 1898. Paid in 
capital, $60.000. The equipment is of 
the latest improved and most complete 
character and one hundred operatives 
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are employed under the careful and 
closest supervision of practices and 
practical heads of departments. The 
production of the establishment is 300 
dozen per day. They give particular 
attention to the selection of raw mater- 
ial and, together with economic methods 
of manufacture, enable the house to 
place before the trade the best values 
forthe money. The officers are J. C. 
Collier, preside nt and treasurer; IL. C. 
Collier, vice-president; T. E. Minhin- 
nette, secretary and general manager, 
and H. kL. Smith, superintendent. 
These gentlemen have a thorough ex- 
perience in all details relating to the 
Their sole selling agents are 


business. 
of New York City. 


Critten-Clift & Co., 


It has been announced that another 
large cotton mill will be built in Spartan- 
burg county, South Carolina, probably 
ator near Spartanburg. The details 
are now being considered. Names of 
interested parties will be stated later 


D. E. Rhine of Lincolnton, N. C., has 
purchased and will coutinue in op 
eration the Lincolnton Cotton Mill, 
a plant of 7,000 ring spindles producing 
fine yarns. Mr. Rhyne now owns three 
mills at Lincolnton, all manufacturing 
fine yarns. 

H. I. Harriman, of Boston, president 
of the new cotton mill, recently organ- 
ized at Fall River under the name of 
the Southwestern Cotton Mills Co., 
has been here arranging for the instal- 
ling of the new machinery in the plant 
here, which will be shipped from Lowell 
this month. The Southwestern mills 
have absorbed the plant of the Steel 
mills of Mammoth Spring, and will be 
run exclusively as a yarn mill. This 
company is composed of cotton mill 
men of Rockingham, N. C., and Fall 
River, Mass. Several large capitalists 
of Memphis are also stockholders in this 
mill. The capacity of the mill at first 
will be increased in a short time to 
18,000 spindles. The management ex- 
pects the entire plant to be in operation 
not later than April 1 next. A large 
number of prominent business men of 
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stock in the 
$100, 0 (). 


Mammoth Spring took 
new mill. The capital stock, 
is all paid up, 


The Belton Power Co., located in 
Greenville county, and with a capital of 
$350,000, is making rapid progress with 
the construction of the dam and electric 
plant on the Saluda river at Holliday’s 
Bridge. While work has been under 
way for fome time, the plant will not be 
in operation before June or July of next 
year, but when the machinery begins to 
run power will be supplied to the Bel- 
ton Cotton Mills. The company will 
also light and install water works in the 
towns of Williamston and Belton, con 
tracts having already been signed. 

The company will develop the shoals 
on Saluda river from Cooley’s Bridge 
to Holliday’s Bridge and will create 
5.000 horse-power from those waters. 
The Saluda river, therefore, will turn 
housands of spindles. Big dam is at Pied 
mont for the Piedmont Manufacturing 
Co., two at Pelzer, one of which is used 
for an electric power plant for two of 
the Pelzer mills, and when down below 
Holliday’s Bridge the Ware Shoals 
Manufacturing Co. is developing the 
power which has long been wasted. 


The Malee Knitting Mills, located in 


Richmond county, North Carolina, wil] 
go into operation in January. This 


plant is located on a good water-power. 
The Delph Spinning Company, Phila- 


delphia, Pa., has placed a repeat order 
with the American Moistening Com- 
pany, Boston, for humidifiers. 

The Abbott Alkaloidal Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., have adopted the American 
Moistening Company’s system of humidi 


fication. 


The MagnoliaCotton Mills, Magnolia, 
Miss.. have placed a repeat order with 
the American Moistening Company, 
Boston, for humidifiers. 








The plant of the Rhode Island Com- 
pany, Spray, N. C., is about completed, 
and the 5,000 spindles are now produc 
ing 2,000 pounds of fine yarns the day. 
The building is designed to contain 10,- 
000 spindles, and it is the intention of 
the management to fill the remaining 
space in the comparatively near future. 
Lawrence McRae is superintendent of 
this mill, and the textile machinery was 
furnished by the Saco and Pettee Ma- 
chine Shop, A. H. Washburn, southern 


agent. 


The plant of the Dardanelle Cotton 
Mills, Dardanelle, Ark., a defunct man- 
ufacturing corporation has been taken 
over and will be operated by the Arkan- 
sas Cotton Mill Co. The latter corpora- 
tion is composed of Messrs. John Henry 
Euglish, of 50 Leonard street, New 
York City, and W. A. Price, of Belton, 
Tex. The company is capitalized at 
$100,000, and will increase and remodel 
the equipment of 3,000 ring spindles. 


The Wylie Mills, Chester, S. C., is 
adding 6,720 spindles to its present 
equipment, The new machinery is now 
being installed, and the management 
expects to put it into operation in Jan- 
uary. The original equipment of this 
mill was 6,272 ring and 2,500 twister 
spindles. The expenditure for the ad- 
ditions approximated $75,000. 


The Newman Cotton Mills, Newman, 
Ga., will add 8,000 spindles to its pres- 
ent equipment of 17,500. A contract 
has been awarded for the construction 
of the necessary building, and work will 
be begun upon it at an early date. 


The Crown Hosiery Mill Co., of Mon- 
roe, N. C., will have its plant in opera- 
tion by January 1. It has erected a one- 
story brick building, 40x180 feet, and 
vhe equipment of knitting machinery is 
now being installed, output to be 200 
dozen pairs of hosiery. This enterprise 
was reported in August last and is capi- 
talized at $25,000. J. J. Crow is secre- 
tary. 

The Cedar Falls, N. C. Manufactur- 
ing Co. has completed improvements 
and extensions which make its plant 
thoroughly modern and increase capac- 
ity by 20 per cent. All out-of-date 
equipment has been discarded and the 
latest improved devices have been in- 
stalled in its place. The Saco& Pettee 
Machine Shops, of Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., furnished most of the new ma- 
chinery. 

Messrs. Fowler & Lawler, of Little 
Rock, Ark., will establish a plant in 
Nashville, Tenn, to be known as 
the Nashville Carpet-Cleaning & 
Rug Manufactory, investing about $10,- 
000. As indicated by the title, the plant 
will clean carpets and manufacture 
rugs. Looms will be installed and 20 
weavers will be employed. The firm 
contemplates establishing other plants 
in Tennessee cities. 
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Increase in New Mills and Additions to Old Ones in 
the South for the Past Month. 


Messrs. Robert L. Caviness, of Cole- 
ridge, N. C.; Daniel H. Lambert, of 
Cole’s Store, N. C., and John M. Cavi- 
ness, of Moffit, N. C., have incorporated 
the Enterprise Manufacturing Co. with 
capital stock of $100,000 for the purpose 
of manufacturing cotton goods. The 
company will acquire and operate an 
established plant at Coleridge, purchas- 
ed in October last by R. L. Caviness. 
There are 4,624 spindles in position. 


The Travora Manufacturing Co. of 
Graham, N. C., has installed 100 addi- 
tional looms and will manufacture heavy 
white goods. 


The Voorhees Manufacturing Co. of 
Graham, N. C., has begun the installation 
of carding and spinning machinery. It 
has heretofore operated looms, 136 being 
in position. 


The Centaur Knitting. Co. has been 
organized by New York, manufacturers 
for the purpose of establishing a knit- 
ting mill at High Point, N. C. The 
erection of building has begun. 


A. M. Tyne of Jackson, Miss., has 
purchased the cotton-mill property of 
the Hashuqua (Miss.) Manufacturing 
Co. for $26,000. He will remove the 
plant to another city and enlarge it be- 
fore begining operations. 


Messrs. J. Freed, A, S,. Elder, J. A. 
Landis, H.H Elder and Leo Freed have 
incorporated the Trenton Cotton Mills 
of Trenton, Tenn., to operate the es- 
tablished plant in that city which they 
were recently reported as purchasing. 
The mill has 6,000 spindles and 160 
looms. 


The Green wood Cotton Mills of Green- 
wood, S. C., is rapidly completing its 
addition, referred to at length in Au- 
gust last, and will be manufacturing 
with the new machinery about January 
1. This company has erected a 130x160- 
foot addition to accommodate 10,750 
spindles and 300 looms, and this ma- 
chinery is now being put in position. 
Thirty-inch 5.15 yard goods will be 
manufactured. Theexpenditure amounts 
to about $100,000. 


West Point, Ga., December 9.— 
The stockholders of the Lanett Cotton 
Mills, Riverdale Cotton Mills. West 
Point Manufacturing Company, the 
Chattahoochee Valley Railway Com- 
pany and the Lanett Bleachery and Dye 
Works held their annual meeting at the 
general oftice of these companies today. 

L.. Lanier was re-elected president of 
the Lanett Cotton Mills, W. H. Welling- 
ton, vice president, and F. B. Sears, 
treasurer. 

L. Lanier was elected president of the 
Riverdale Cotton Mills, F. B. Sears, 
vice-president and H. S. Sears, treasurer. 

L.. Lanier was re-elected president of 
West Point Manufacturing Company, F. 
B. Sears, vice-president, and H. S. 
Sears, treasurer. 
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L. Lanier was re-elected president of 
Chattahoochee Valley Railway Com- 
pany, W. H. Wellington, vice president, 
and H. S. Sears, treasurer. 

W.H. Wellington was re-elected pres- 
ident of the Lanett Bleachery and Dye 
Works, L. Lanier, vice-president, and 
Justin E. Gale, treasurer. 

These industries have enjoyed a pros- 
perous year and the usual dividends 
were declared. 

These cotton mills are among the 
largest consumers of cotton in the South, 
requiring a thousand bales per week. 
The towns of the Lanett Cotton Mills, 
Lanette Bleachery and Dye Works, 
West Point Manufacturing Company 
and Riverdale Cotton Mills are all lo- 
cated on the line of the Chattahoochee 
Valley Railway and combined represent 
a population of 7,500. 

Each town has its churches, schools 
and libraries and these cotton mills are 
the pioneers of kindergarten schools and 
by their treasury are mainiained. The 
companies have provided and equipped 
for the children of these schools and 
children of greater age attractive school 
houses in each of the towns, accommo- 
dating in all over 500 children, and 
amongst their acts today another large 
building for educational purposes was 
planned to be built next summer. 


The Corsicana Cotton Mill has been 
running on full time since its purchase 
several weeks ago by a new company, 
and the first shipment of goods, amount- 
ing to 50,000 yards, has been made. 
The new proprietors are much encour- 
aged over the prospects. 


W. A. Price, of Belton, and P. E. 
English, of New York, are the pur- 
chasers of the Dardanelle Cotton Mills, 
recently disposed of at private sale, and 
will put the 3,000 spindles in operation. 


J. A. Graves has stated that the firm 
of Runge, Buchel & Graves, lessees of 
the Cotton Mill, will at once put the 
mill to running to its full capacity, 
using night and day shifts of labor. 
It is believed by all whom we have 
heard express themselves that the ac- 
tion of the stockholders in leasing the 
property to these gentlemen was 
decidedly the proper thing. The prop- 
osition made by the firm of Runge, 
Buchel & Graves, as we understand it, 
was a very liberal one, and the opera- 
tion of the mill under the terms of the 
agreement will redound much more to 
the benefit of the stockholders than 
would have a continuance of the old 
system. As is well known, the mill has 
never paid dividends. This new ar- 
rangement will, it is hoped, work the 
property into a better footing for the 
stockholders. L. S. Carter will retain 
his position as manager cf the mill. 


Newberry—The secretary of state has 
commissioned the Parr Shoals Power 
Co., of Newberry county. The capital 
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stock is placed at $50,000, with power to 
increase to $1,000,000, but the latter has 
no significance with the secretary of 
state. The company proposes to do a 
general power business, and the petiti- 
oners are M. G. Houseal, C. H. Cannon 
and K. W. Sligh, all of Newberry, and 
C. L. Scott, of Greenville. 

Lenoir City.—The Dixie Mills have 
tiled articles of incorporation, changing 
the name to the Holston Mif. Co., and 
increasing the capital stock from §50,- 
0CO to $250,000. This additional capi- 
tal will be for enlargements and im- 
provements to the knitting plant and 
for the erection of a yarn spinning mill. 
This yarn mill will have an equipment 
of 5,000 spindles and will cost some 
$100,000. It will supply not only the 
Holston knitting plant at Lenoir City, 
but also supply a quantity of yarns to 
Charles Chipman’s Sons of Easton, Pa., 
manufacturing knit goods, who take a 
considerable block of stock in the new 
corporation. They purchase the quota 
of stock which would have been taken 
by four Knoxville parties who are large- 
ly interested in the company. The 
present knitting plant has 250 knitting 
machines, and it had been decided some 
time ago to add 150 machines. This 
latter will be done in connection with 
the various other betterments, which 
are now being arranged for. Ladies’, 
misses’ and men’s hosiery, dyed at the 
mill, has been the product and will con- 
tinue to be. H. M. Mizner is president 
of the company. 


The Mooresville Cotton Mills are put- 
ting the finishing touches to improve- 
ments, recently in progress. The com- 
pany has erected a building 50x100 feet, 
installed 94 looms, and other machinery, 
ete., also dvnamo, ; 


The first batch of foreigners to be 
brought to South Carolina to work in 
the cotton mills have arrived at Green- 
ville, 13 Poles and Germans with their 
families. The immigrants are brought 
in by the land and industrial depart 
ment of the Southern railroad and will 
be placed in the Piedmont Mills. 


The improvements for which the Lex- 
ington Manufacturing Co. contracted 
recently are about completed, and the 
mill will now be operated on full time 
without the necessity of night work. 
The Saco & Pettee Machine Works 
of Newton Uupper Falls, Mass., sup- 
plied most of the machinery, including 
3,000 spindles and all the needed com- 
plement for that equipment. This 
will enable the company to supply its 
looms. Approximately $40,000 is being 
expended for these betterments. 


Gastonia. The Gray Manufacturing Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $150,000, for the purpose of 
building the cotton factory planned for 
recently by George A. Gray. Mr. Gray 
is president and treasurer and will make 
arrangements for erection of buildings 
and the installation of machinery for 
manufacturing printcloths. The equip- 
ment will include 10.000 ring spindles 
and 350 looms, together with steam 
power plant and other complementary 
apparatus, as previously announced. 


COTTON. 


The Payne cotton mill, located in one 
of the suburbs of Macon, will be put in 
operation at once by the Bibb Manufac- 
turing Co. A large force of workinen 
is at present busily making all the nec- 
essary repairs and within the next few 
days will have the plant, one of the 
most complete in the State, in its form- 
er excellent condition. 


Lexington. Nokomis Cotton Mills have 
ordered 3,000 new spindles, which will 
give the plant a total of 15,240 spindles 
and 320 looms for the manufacture of 
print cloth. About $25,000 is being ex- 
pended for the improvements. 


The Waynesville Factory site and 
Electric Power Company was incorpor- 
ated with $300,000 capital The com- 
pany will develop electric power for 
manufacturing purposes and induce en- 
terprises to locate. S. A. Jones and 
Thomas Stringfield are the principal 
incorporators. 


Asheboro. The whole of 14 cotton mills 
in this county are running on full time 
and prospering. Tha Cedar Falls Man- 
ufacturing Company have recently ad- 
ded a lot of new machinery to Mill No. 
1. and also erected a new steel tank as 
a protection against fire. Mr. O. R. Cox 
is secretary and treasurer, and by econ- 
omical management has established a 
splendid business. 


Fayetteville. In accordance with notice 
of sale by the stockholders, the Cum- 
berland Cotton Mills, situated about 
seven miles southwest of the city on 


9 
Beaver Creek, were sold at public auc- 
tion, the purchaser being Mr. S. H. 
MacRae, referee in bankruptcy, the sale 
being subject to a mortgage of $20,000. 
It is understood that Mr. J. F. Houston 
will be general manager. The mill has 
about a 45 horse power (water) and runs 
2,738 round spindles. The property 
comprises about 800 acres of land, with 
12 or 15 operatives’ houses, besides the 
mill building. This is one of the long- 
est established cotton factories in this 
section, but has been remodelled and 
kept in fine condition. Business men 
consider it a good investment. 


Messrs. C. F. James and J. B. Neill 
of Filbert, S. C., are organizing a com- 
pany for the purpose of building a kuit- 
ting mill. They have decided upon a 
capital stock of $10,000. 


The Payne Cotton Mills at Macon, 
Ga , will be put in operation by the Bibb 
Mannfacturing Co. of that city, Ex- 
perts arenow engaged in overhauling 
the plant and preparing it to resume 
production. The equipment is 6,600 
spindles, ete. 


The Holston Manufacturing Co., 
Lenoir City, Tenn., will build a 10,000- 
mule spindle yarn mill, not a 5,000- 
spindle plant as stated last week. Con- 
tracts for the machinery will be award- 
ed next month. No decision has been 
made as to the extent of the additions 
to the knitting mill, now operating 400 
machines. Product is dyed and finish- 
ed. Steam is the motive power used. 
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The Possibilities of Cotton Culture. 


Disadvantages Unfier Which Plant Has Labored in Its Narrow Field. 





As a rule the staple crops of the world 
are widely distributed in their produc 
tion. Wheat is grown in a majority of 
of the states of the Union, in many for 
eign countries it is a staple crop furnish- 
ing the domestic supply, and in some 
cases sufficient for export. Corn is 
widely distributed in America, and the 
various states have vied with each other 
in improving the varieties in cultivation. 
Wool, the most widely used animal fiber 
in the world, is produced to some extent 
in every country. 
different breedsof 
sheep have been 
introduced and 
crossing has been 
practiced to se 
cure the best wool 
possible. In this 
work experts in 
adozen countries 
have labored for 
years. The par 
ticipation of a 
dozen countries in 
the production of 
a commodity 
means strenuous 
competition in the 
improvement of 
both quality and 
quantity. 

Upon the cotton 
states of America 
for many years 
has devolved the 
task of supplying 
the world with 
the greater part 


of its require- 
ments of cotton. 
Other countries, 


of course,contrib 
ute their quota, 
but when cotton 
is mentioned the 
American product 
is meant. The 
South has had to 
clothe the cotton- 
wearing people of 
the world, and 
from present 
prospects the task 
will be hers for 
many years to 
come. 

In the South 
cotton has been 
synonymous with 
money, and the 
planter counted 
his crop as collat- 
eral from the 
breaking of the 
land. There was a demand for his 
cotton no matter what its quality, 
and the average farmer, careless man 
that he is, has been perfectly content to 
grow anything that would pass muster 
and go from his possession to that of the 


FULL 


interior buyer. 
Considering the immensity of the task 


FRUITED STAL 


practically nothing has been done to im- 
prove the quality of the cotton produced 
inthe South. Here and there some pro- 
gressive planter has practiced seed se- 
lection until he secured an improved va- 
riety, would sell seed to his neighbors 
for a year or two, then lose interest in 
the matter and let it drop. The buyers 
would plant selected seed one year and 
seed taken at random the next. De- 
terioration would be manifest, and the 
average planter would say there is no 





K OF IMPROVED GEORGIA COTTON YIELDING AT THE RATE OF 


SIX BALES PER ACRE. 


such thing as an improved variety. 
Cotton is cotton, the yield is good or 
bad as the seasons come, luck is the 
greatest factor in the matter, and there 
is no use to worry over it. The few 
progressive propagators when set 
against the mighty army of average 
planters are utterly lost. The work of 


the government experts and the state 
experiment station has been submerged 
in a flood of careless effort on the part 
of those to whom the work was intended 
to be of benefit. 

Under such treatment corn would have 
gone back to the standard that the In- 
dians knew; wheat would have returned 
to grass, and the wool of sheep to a fair 
resemblance to the covering of a negro’s 
head when hot weather sets in. The 
wonderful vitality of the cotton plant is 
shown in its re- 
sistance to dete- 
rioration under 
such conditions. 
The change from 
a tropical to the 
temperate re- 
gions, from an ev- 
ergreen tree to an 
annual plant, and 
a little stirring of 
the ground around 
its roots have all 
contributed to 
keeping the cot- 
ton plant as 
grown in the 
South a fairly 
constant factor in 
the world’s sup- 
ply. It has dete- 
riorated just 
about as much: as 
it has been im- 
proved, an aver- 
age has been prac- 
tically maintained 

The  possibili- 
ties of cotton cul- 
ture are wonder- 
ful. This writer 
has seen small 
patches _ that 
yielded at the rate 
of five bales the 
acre, and acres 
that brought 3 to 
4 bales. More 
wonderful yields 
have been heard 
ofin many other 
places. It is in- 
teresting to con- 
template what 
would be the re- 
sult if theaverage 
cotton planter 
throughout the 
belt could be in- 
oculated with a 
tincture of com- 
bined hustle and 
knowledge. From 
one-third the us- 
ual cotton acreage, at one-half the annu- 
al expense and with not more than the 
work required for the usual area, just 
as much cotton could be grown as is 
now produced. This is an iridescent 
dream, and the ideal, intensive cotion 
farm is fast getting to be another. Cot- 
ton planters are returning tothe planta- 
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tion system as rapidly as_ possible. 
The South will continue to _ plant 
all the land possible in cotton, spread 
its energies thinly over 28,000,000 acres, 
watch the sun and the rain ina sort of 
‘‘“Come day, Go day, God send Sunday" 
fashion that has characterized the 
cotton planter since Whitney appro- 
priated the gin idea and made the crop 
a possibility on a large scale. 

The little leaven of intelligent effort 
toimprove the staple, increase the yield 
and the vaiue of 
the crop is at 
work scattered 
throughout the 
entire belt. It 
must needs work 
slowly, and it is 
only to be hoped 
that its increase 
will be sure. An 
influx of agricul 
tural immigrants 
not familiar with 
culture of cotton 
and forced to de- 
pend upon knowl- 
edge acquired 
from the work of 
experts would 
have a_ beneficial 
effect upon the 
iudustry. Upon 
the progressive 
native planters 
and energetic 
newcomers de- 
pends the visible 
improvement of 
the cotton crop. 
A new generation 
with more scien- 
tific, agricultural 
knowledge is 
coming on in this 
section. States 
are paying more 
attention to agri- 
cuitural educa- 
tion, and the re- 
sults of this will 
show in _ cotton 
culture. This sit- 
uation now con- 
fronts the South: 
The _ plantation 
system will un- 
doubtedly regain 
wide vogue, and 
to the plantations 
will flock the ne- 
gro labor; the 
small white farm 
ers will be forced 
to curtail their acreage, and they may 
adopt intensive methods. The immigra- 
tion movement will in a few years bring 
in large numbers of agriculturists, some 
of these will go on small farms while 
others will flock to the plantations. 
Progressive farmers from other section 
will become progressive cotton growers, 
and a fair price for cotton will attract 
this class. 

Along with this article are presented 
two photographs showing what can be 
done with the cotton plant. Hereisa 
stalk showing the effects of careful cul- 
tivation and hybridization. The origi- 
nators claim permanency for the variety, 
and elsewhere in this issue set forth its 
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value. This individual stalk produced 
at the approximate rate of six bales the 
acre. Granted that under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances an acre will pro- 
duce half this much, apply to this acre 
the fertilizer which would otherwise be 
scattered over six acres, put upon this 
acre the work that would otherwise go 
to six, and with a good crop year three 
bales of cotton should be made. 

Many mill men are owners of cotton 
plantations, and most of them in this 





STALK SHOWN ON OPPOSITE PAGE AFTER THE COTTON HAS BEEN HARVESTED 
AMOUNT PICKED AND THE PICKER. 


section were born upon farms. They 
know cotton thoroughly, and also they 
know the vagaries of the cotton planter. 

[If some enterprising mill man should 
plan intelligently to have produced in 
the immediate vicinity of his mill suf- 
ficicent cotton for his use, educate the 
neighboring growers, introduce im- 
proved seed, offer a substantial prize 
for the best yield, the influence of his 
object lesson would be widespread, It 
is in the power of many of our mills to 
get more and better cotton from their 
immediate vicinity, have it ginned to 
their own notions, and have just that 
much advantage over their competitors. 
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Special Notice. 


New Orleans, Nov. 1, 1904 
We beg to inform our friends and the 
cotton trade in general, that we have 
formed a co partnership under the firm 


name of 
THORN & MAGINNIsS, 


for the purpose of conducting a Broker 
age and Commission Business in Cotton 
for future delivery in New Orleans. 
New York and Liverpool 

In soliciting the patronage of our 
friends and the 
trade. we desire 
to say that all ex 
ecutions on the 
New Orleans Cot 
ton Exchange 
will receive the 
personal atten 
tion of our Mr. C. 
b. Thorn, former 
lv of Fairchild & 
Hobson, (who for 
ten years handled 
their business on 
the **Ring’’) also 
that our Mr. W. 
T. Maginnis, 
President of the 
Maginnis Cotton 
Mills, being thor- 
oughly experi 
enced in the 
handling of cot 
ton. willtake care 
of all tenders and 
deliveries. 

We ure pleased 
to announce that 
Mr. W. E. Hob- 
son, recently of 
Fairchild & Hob- 
son, has associa- 
ted himself with 
us and will be in 
charge of the of- 
tice. 

All business en- 
trusted to us will 
receive our earn- 
est attention and 
we respectfully 
ask your consid- 
eration. 

Yours truly, 
THORN & 
MAGINNIS. 

The above cir- 


cular is. self-ex- 
planatory. The 
gentleman com- 


prising this busi- 
ness combination 
are too well 
known in commercial circles generally 
to require any extended notice at our 
hands. Mr. C. B. Thorn, who has been 
thoroughly identified with the cotton 
contract trade for many years, has a 
full knowledge of the intricacied of the 
market, and his long experience will 


attract to his firm a large and repre- 
sentative clientele. Mr. W. T. Magin- 


nis is a gentlemen standing high up in 
the business world and his name is close 
ly identified with the vital and substan- 
tial interests of the city. 

Messrs Thorn and Maginnis are espe- 
clally commended to the trade, and this 
journal gives to them its unqualified 
endorsement.—Trade Index. 
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Columbus a Cotion Manufacturing Center. 


Historical SKetch of the Growth of One of the South’s Most Important Manufacturing Cities. 





This city has been famous as a manu- 
facturing center ever since the civil war. 
As early as seventy-five years ago the 
inagnifticent water power at and near 
Columbus attracted much attention, and 
it was predicted that in time great cot- 
ton mills would line sides of the Chatta- 
hoochee river at this point. 

This city had one or two small mills 
before the war, but it was not until after 
the erection of the famous Eagle and 
Phenix Mills and other large plants, 
after the war, that the city assumed na- 
tional importance as a cotton manufac- 
turing center. 

In 1845 Columbus’ first cotton factory 
was erected, having an equipment of 
1,100 spindles and 20 looms. Now Co- 
lumbus has over 150,000 spindles keep- 
ing time to the music of the river, and 
over 4,000 looms weaving cotton goods 
which are sold around the globe. 

In 1865 Wilson’s army of federal 
troops swept through Georgia and Ala- 
bama, and in Columbus, as in other 
cities in this section, left a trail of blood 


and ashes behind. The federal troops 


burned this city, that is, destroyed all 
railroad shops, arsenals, factories, ware- 
houses and public works generally, and 
a good deal of private property, and it 
is said that $57,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty was destroyed during the time the 
federal troops were in thecity. This 
is four times the present valuation of all 
the property inthe city of Columbus. 
The federal troops stuck their torches 
to the Eagle Mill, which was soon re- 
duced to ashes. 

Columbus rose from her ruins after 
the war with a determination to retrieve 
her fortunes, and, like the great Eagle 
and Phenix Mills which rose phenix:- like 
from their ashes, the whole town began 
to take on new life and vigorous growth. 

The Eagle and Phenix Mills were re- 
built in 1866. The Muscogee Mills were 
built in 1867, the Swift and Hamburger 
followed, and in recent years the Colum- 
bus Manufacturing Company, Bibb 
Manufacturing Company and Girard 
Cotton Mills have erected splendid, 
modern plants. 


Columbus became of national 


prom- 
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inence as a cotton manufacturing center 
largely through the efforts of Colonel W. 
H. Young, who demonstrated that the 
manufacturing of cotton goods in the 
South’ was feasible and practical, and 
who vindicated his claim that there was 
no reason why this industry should be 
confined to the New England states, 
hundreds of miles removed from the cot- 
ton fields. 

Colonel George P. Swift, the presi- 
dent of the Muscogee Mills, and other 
manufacturers who have since passed to 
their reward, shared in this belief, and 
itis the result of their confidence and 
unceasing endeavors that Columbus to- 
day bears the proud title of ‘-The Lowell 
of the South.” 

Indeed, so rapidly has the cotton 
manufacturing in this city developed in 
recent years that recently an editorial 
writer of the New York Sun, when mak- 
ing a southern tour, was so much im- 
pressed with Columbus that he wrote, 
‘‘There is a city in Massachusetts which 
will soon be called the ‘Columbus of the 
North.’ It is Lowell.” 
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In recent years G. Gunby Jordan, F. 
B. Gordon, J. F. Hanson, E. W. Swift 
and others bave done a great deal to- 
wards developing the cotton manufac- 
turing interests of Columbus. 

Mr, Jordan was made president of 
the reorganized Eagle and Phenix Mills 
several years ago. His first step was 
to go through the mills and throw out 
the old machinery which was replaced 
with looms of the latest make. The 
Eagle and phenix water power plant was 
remodeled so that now the big mills are 
practically independent of either high 
or low water, as they have the current 
under such perfect control that the pow- 
er furnished is practically uniform, ex- 
cept in periods of very high water. 

Since Mr. Jordan has been at the head 
of the Eagle and Phenix Mills a large 
addition, constituting practically a new 
mill has been built to No. 3 Mill. 











other Columbus cotton manufacturing 
plants, it is small, but it is well ar- 
ranged, and is regarded as a model in 
its way. 

The Eagle and Phenix Mills were the 
first cotton mills in the world to light 
their buildings by electricity generated 
at their own power plant. For many 
years the mills have had a lighting plant 
of their own. 

Muscogee Mill No. 3 was the first 
large cotton mill in Georgia to be ope- 
rated by electricity. Nowa half dozen 
Columbus cotton factories run their ma- 
chinery by electric power. 

‘‘Progress” has been the watchword 
of Columbus cotton mills in recent 
years. Every year has told its story of 
improvement. 

The larger plants of the city have 
been practically reorganized within the 
past half dozen years. Two of the com- 





hoochee river at Clapp’s Factory, two 
miles north of the city, will be followed 
by the erection of several large manu- 
facturing plants, and it is thought that 
oné Or more large cotton mills will be 
rire the new enterprises quickened 
into life by the harnessing of the river’s 
turbulent torrent at that point. 

The cotton for all the mills, with the 
exception of the Bibb Mill, which as 
above stated, uses Egyptian and Sea 
Island cotton, is grown in this section 
of Georgia and Alabama. 

For many years Columbus cotton mills 
have been noted for the excellence of 
their products. This city was among 
the first to demonstrate that high-grade 
colored goods can be manufactured as 
successfully in the South as in the New 
England States. The mills here have 
been manufacturing a very high class of 
colored goods for many years, and their 





EAGLE AND PH(ENIX MILLS, COLUMBUS, GA., TO WHICH LARGE ADDITIONS HAVE RECENTLY BEEN MADE. 


The mill of the Columbus Manufactur- 
ing Company on North Highlands, of 
which Mr. F. B. Gordon is president, 
isa model among cotton manufacturing 
plants i the South. 

The Bibb Manufacturing Company’s 
Columbus Power Company Mill is also 
a splendid plant. The finest yarns in 
the South are made in this mill, where 
the numbers run as high as 120. 

The Muscogee Manufacturing Com- 
pany has made great improvements in 
recent years, and has just spent in 
round numbers some $200,000 in build- 
ing a new mill and a new dye plant. It 
is now one of the largest manufacturing 
plants in the South. 

Two years ago the Girard Cotton Mills 
were built. This plant has 6,300 spin- 
dles and over 200 looms and employs 
200 operatives. Compared with the 








panies, the Swift Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Hamburger Cotton Mills, 
discarded steam for electricity, finding 
the latter cheaper and more satisfactory. 

Columbus has fallen into the habit of 
erecting a new cotton mill every year. 
This year it has been the magnificent 
five story mill of the Muscogee Man- 
ufacturing Company. Before that it 
was the plant of the Girard Cotton 
Mills. During the two previous years 
the mills of the Columbus Manufactur- 
ing Company and the Bibb Manufactur- 
ing Company were erected. 

Where lightning will strike next in 
an industrial way remains to be seen, 
but it can be safely said that, at least 
one, if not more, of the cotton manu- 
facturing companies will make substan- 
tial improvements in 1905. The build- 
ing of the large dam across the Chatta- 





products are sold through the western 
hemisphere. Much of the cotton cloth 
manufactured in Columbus goes to the 
West Indies and South America, and 
some of it finds its way to the distant 
islands of the Pacific. The Columbus 
Manufacturing Company’s sheeting is 
sold in China, and thus.it may be said 
that Columbus’ cotton mills sell their 
wares around the globe. 

The city’s largest manufacturing plant 
manufactures woolen as well as cotton 
goods.. The Eagle and Phenix has a 
large woolen department and the pro- 
duct of this department is in great de- 
mand. 

The following are among the products 
of the cotton mills of this city: Plaids 
of various weights, Kimono suitings, 
Sunny South satins, cheviots, lap robes, 
ginghams, cotton and woolen convict 
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Is the amount of our sales during the three years 


we have been in business making Copper Stamps 


| for Mills and Bleacheries throughout the United] | 5 
iY States, Mexico and Canada. | ote aSaje 
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Not a Stamp returned 


or complained of. ae 
OUR PO L ICY «| OO me Business Man’s Kotel 
Best. Work. Prompt Delivery. Fair Prices. 





/ GET THE HABIT || mod 
BEST SERVICE 


e # Write for Booklet ¥ “ 


I of sending your order to: 


|_| ATLAS COPPER STAMP WORKS, 


15 Whitehall St., NEW YORK. | 
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She New Loom Company | Improved Quick ¥ Easy Rising 


STEAM, ELECTRIC AND HAND POWER 
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BOX MOTIONS # DOBBIES “ SUPPLIES _ KIMBALL BROS. Co., 
Works--Cambridge Street, Worcester, Massachusetts | 1025 9th St., Council Bluffs, Lowa. 


HENRY V. ST. GEORGE, 


Cards and Sample Cards, Boxes, Trays. etc., for the Display of Goods in every Trade. Sheetcards, Covers, Folders, etc., 
for Cottons and Woolens. Binding, Numbering and Sorting. Samples in Sets. Bands, Wrappers, Tags and 
Labels for Piece Goods. Designing, Engraving, Printing and Lithographing. 


Tracing Cloths Outlined for Blue Prints. 413-415 West Broadway, New York City. 
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LD Colony Manila transmission 
rope embodies every point of high 
“quality and efficiency that long experi- 
ence and _ scientific experiment have 
contributed to the art of rope making. 
It is sold absolutely on its merits, its 
price being based on the market value of 
the best marks of Cebu Manila Hemp, of 
which it ismade. We carry in stuck sizes 
from }¢ in. to 3 in. diameter, any length. 
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SWIFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, 


stripes, high grade tickings, various 
weights of cottonades, denims of vari- 
ous weights, various weights of camlets, 
stripes, cassimeres, Micheline bed 
spreads, kerseys, jeans, towels, por- 
tieres, ball thread, rope, yarns, shirt- 
ings. crash, quilts. 

The following statistics, showing the 
capital stock, number of spindles and 
looms, operatives, etc., of the local cot- 
ton mills, tell the story of Columbus’ 
greatness as a cotton manufacturing 
center: 

Eagle and Phenix Mills. 


President—G. Gunby Jordan. 


Capital stock....... sees 750,000 
Number of spindles.... 65,000 
Number of looms. 2,020 
Number of operatives. 1,800 
Weekly pay roll...... ...8 9,500 
Yearly consumption of cotton 
ee pare 18,000 
Muscogee Manufacturing Co. 
President—Edward W. Swift. 
Japital stock i .... $157,500 
Number of spindles.... 16,000 
Number of looms 475 
Number of operatives 600 
Weekly pay roll.... ... §® 2;900 
Annual consumption cotton. 5,500 
Columbus Manafacturing Co. 
President —F. B. Gordon. 
Capital stock..................500,000 
Number of spindles............ 28,000 
Number of looms 800 
Number of operatives ie 400 
Weekly pay roll ..8 1,950 
Cotton consumed 7,500 
Swift Manufacturing Co. 
President—Rhodes Browne. 
Secretary-Treasurer and General 


Manager—Harry L. Williams. 





Number of spindles...... 5 ees 13,000 
Number of looms....... 400 
Number of operatives...... 400 


Weekly pay roll...... | 2,250 
Cotton consumed 5,200 


Columbus Power Co., (Bibb Manufacturing Co. Mill.) 
President—E. T. Comer. 


Investment. . sing $500,000 
Number of spindles 25,000 
Number of operatives... .. 300 
Weekly pay-roll...............8 2,000 
Cotton consumption........... 3,000 
Hamburger Cotton Mills. 
President— Louis Hamburger. 
Capital stock......... $100,000 
Number of spindles 7,000 
Number of looms...... 210 
Number of operatives. . 300 
Weekly pay-rol]..... .........8 1,200 
Cotton consumed.... re 2,700 


Girard Cotton Mills. 


President—O. S. Jordan. 


Capital stock. $ 75,000 


Number of spindles..... 6,300 
Number of looms ads 252 
Number of operatives........ 173 
Weekly pay-roll...............8 1,500 


Cotton consumed........ 2,600 





Fibers at the St. Louis Exposi- 


tion. 


During my six weeks’ visit to the St. 
Louis Exposition I have been particu- 
larly interested in the exhibits of vege- 
table fibres, as, in many instances, the 
collections are larger and finer than I 
have seen at former expositions. 

Passing over the extensive displays 
of American cottons chiefly sent as 
state exhibits, there is little else of in- 


GA. 


terest, save from Egypt, that country 
sending a very interesting series, while 
Mexico exhibits some very good ex- 
amples. Flax is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, which is something to be regret- 
ted, particularly as the displays of for- 
eign fiax at Chicago, and at Paris In 
1900 were remarkably fine. Mexico 
shows a little flax and several bundles 
of superb straw, both retted and unret- 
ted. Hemp is likewise not in evidence, 
though Kéntucky sends an interesting 
series; these hemps, however, are 
coarse and cheap, compared with the 
imported fibre. 

Probably the finest general display of 
raw fibres is from Japan—a country that 
stands first in nearly everything at this 
exposition. I found in the Japan-For- 
mosa exhibit some of the most superb 
examples of raw and de-gummed ramie 
fibre that I have ever seen, and I under- 
stand that the raw product can be laid 
down in San Francisco at about 44 cents 
per pound. The filaments are not only 
of extra length, but the fibre shows 
superb strength. Japanese hemp is 
also shown, though not in the variety 
that 1 have seen at some other exposi- 
tions. The most complete exhibit of 
Japanese hemp that I remember was 
shown at Chicago, 1893. The best 
hemps of Japan are never exported. 
This country is now preparing and 
manufacturing flax according to Euro- 
pean methods, and a superior article is 
being produced. 

While Japanese chip and straw braid 
are not strictly fibres. the collections of 
these products, which are of surpassing 
beauty, are worth a mention. We are 
importing both largely chip and straw 
for millinery uses, and the product 
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ARLINGTON MACHINE WORKS, 


ARTHUR BIRCH, Treasurer. 


Bleaching and Finishing Machinery, 


ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. 





Some Scientific Facts 


OF INTEREST TO TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS. 


Textile Manufacturing Goes More Smoothly and Successfully 
in Certain Climates than in Others. 


The Bell System 


Reproduces in the Mill any climatic conditions required. It automatically preserves 
throughout the year the best conditions of the best climates for textile working. 

THE BELL MACHINE delivers air carrying moisture as aqueous vapor, just as it 
is found im nature, whieh moistens thoroughly and uniformly. Being SELF-REGU- 
LATING it does not keep on moistening when further moistening is useless. 

Water delivered as a mist wets rather than moistens; settles on the surface in 
fine globules instead of being absorbed a once into the fibres. 


For further particulars address 


BELL PURE AIR & COOLING CO.,, 


wy CEDAR STREET, 


NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S. A. 





COLLINS BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Trap Twisters, Cotton Twisters, 


SPINNING FRAMES, PATENT FILLING WINDERS, 


Also Patent Stop Motion Drum Doubling Machines and Drum Skein Winders. 
NORTH MAIN STREET, 





. CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 





1 Thomas Leyland & Co., 


; Sole Agents for the United States 
and Canada. 


53 INDIA STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE WILLIAM MYCOCK 
IMPROVED REGULATING 
CLOTH EXPANDER. 


MACHINES PUT IN ON TRIAL. 
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the best in the world. These goods are 
displayed in the Forestry Building in 
infinite variety and are worthy of exami- 
nation. Japan also sends the finest col- 
lection of bamboo that I have ever seen. 
It carried off a grand prize. 

A most interesting exhibit of fibres is 


| that made by the Philippine govern- 


ment, and it is especially interesting 
because we have so recently become ac- 
quainted with the fabrics produced from 
them. And to make it more of an ob- 
ject lesson to laymen, as well as stu- 


| dents, the fibres are being spun and 





wovenonthespot. The fibres employed 
are chiefly Manila hemp (Musa textilis), 
the maguay (Agave Americana), and 
the pine apple or pina (Ananassa sativa). 
The Manila hemp fibre so largely em- 
ployed in the United States for the man- 
ufacture of binding twine is universally 
used in the Philippines for fabrics, 


| sometimes mixed with cotton, produc- 
|inga durable fabric, yet at the same 
| time one that is adapted to the needs of 
| the people living in a warm climate. 
|The finer grades of the fabric are, of 


course, used for this manufacture. 


| These fabrics are being produced at the 
| exposition, the whole process being 
| part of the show. 


The maguay fibre, which is white, re- 
sistant but flexible (and very elastic), is 


only employed in the manufacture of 
| ships’ cordage, for ropes for use in the 
|/mines, and for nets and hammocks. 
| The industry is comparatively new in 


the islands, and little of fibre or. product 
is imported. The same fibre can be ob- 
tained in Mexico, but its production has 
hardly reached a commercial plane. 
The most beautiful fibre produced in 
the Philippines is the pine apple or 
pina, from which are manufactured a 
variety of exquisite fabrics and lace 
work. These products are on sale at 
the exposition and those desiring to 
possess samples may obtain them at no 
great outlay of money. The pina cloth, 
particularly when woven with silk in 
delicate shades, with patterns in stripes. 
is elegant beyond description. Pina 
laces are also shown in great variety, 
some of the lace handkerchiefs, of gos- 
samer fineness, being exquisitely deli- 
cate and beautiful. Unquestionably 
these products are unique, and but for 
the fact that there are no machines to 
produce the fibre, which must be ex- 


| tracted laboriously by .hand methods, 





the industry might be considerably ex- 
tended as the beauty of the plant be- 
comes better known. 

Cotton is grown in the Philipines, 
though it is a small industry at present. 
The native manufactures are coarse 
cloths, thread and smal! cordage. 

Among other useful Philippine fibres 
should be mentioned the pangdan, from 
which are produced bags, mattings, 
mats, etc., which are much in evidence 
at the exposition. The material is de- 
rived from several species of the screw- 
pine, the split leaves being closely 
plaited. Burri, or strips from the leaves 
of the Talipot palm, is employed in 
weaving the native hats, though other 
substances are also employed. Many 
interesting examples of these hats are 
exhibited. 

After viewing the fine displays of 
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cheap and useful fabrics here shown, 
and which are so well adapted to the 
seeds of the Filipinos, as we are in- 
formed, it strikes the visitor to native 
villages rather oddly that many of these 
natives should be exhibited almost in a 
state of nudity, save where a single gar- 
ment (an American ready made coat) is 
sometimes donned for comfort or ap- 
pearance. 

Mexico shows a wealth of hard fibres 
or those which are adapted to cordage 
manufacture or for bagging, hammocks, 
etc. Some superior examples of sisal 
hemp are shown but the larger portion 
of the collecton is made up of fibres 
which, while used to a considerable ex- 
tent in the country where produced, are 
not to any degree commercialforms. A 
few of these secondary cordage fibres 
are beginning to be exported, however, 
especially certain formsof maguay—oth- 
er than the Agave Americana tibre—a 
species of yucca, and some others which 
may be used as a binding twine mixture. 

I should not omit to mention in pass- 
ing, however, the fine exhibits of istle, 
or Tampico fibre, which is a matter of 
Jarge export. While this is a brush fibre 
it is also used for bagging in Mexico, 
and sometimes for cordage. In both the 
Mexican and Nicaraguan exhibits I 
found fine examples of that wonderful 
fibre, derived from a long-leaved species 
of Bromelia, sometimes known as the 
pinuella, which is almost as fine as silk, 
often of a pale greenish color, and of 
such superb strength that a few small 
filaments will resist hand pulling. The 
fibre would jump into commercial prom- 
inence at once could it be secured cheap- 
ly and in quantity, for there are no 
machines that can properly handle the 
long, thin leaves, and the little that is 
prepared is produced by laborious hand 
methods of extraction. I have seen 
small hanks of the fibre that were quo- 
ted a dollar a pound, Mexican. 

Venezuela carried off a gold medal for 
her fine collection of nearly 200 speci- 
mens of the fibres of that country, which 
are displayed in large pendant banks 
across the entire end of the Venezuelan 
space in the forestry building. The col- 
lection probably embraced 80 or more 
species of the well known fibres of Cen- 
tral and South America, and included 
sisal hemp, fourcroya fibre, maguay, 
pineapple, banana, many agave fibres, 
and other semi-commercial forms, be- 
sides a wealth of interesting forest fibres 
or those derived from the inner bark 
of trees, many of which are worthy 
fibres that are largely employed by the 
natives in the domestic economy for 
cordage, hammocks, etc. 

Ceylon showed a collection of about 
fifty species of native fibres, some of 
which were new to the writer, though of 
little interest to the commercial world. 
Some India sisal hemp, however, is 
worth a passing notice, though that 
country made no attempt to send a fibre 
exhibit, notwithstanding it is rich in 
fibres. While the home of jute is India, 
the best and almost only worthy exam- 
ples of jute are from Formosa and Rho- 
desia. New Zealand flax is here exhib- 
ited for the first time since the Phila- 
delphia exposition of 1876, when the 
government sent to this country a re- 
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markable collection of this flax, show- 
ing the great variety of its forms and 
illustrating the varied uses of the dif- 
ferent forms in manufacture, from cord- 
age and cables to sewing thread and 
woven fabrics. The present exhibit is 
only the low-grade form, which is grown 
for export, for cordage manufacture. It 
is not generally known, however, that 
New Zealand flax has had considerable 
employment in the manufacture of 
‘‘staff’’ for the exterior of exposition 
buildings. New Zeualand flax is at pres- 
ent little used in American cordage, 
where once there were large importa- 
tions for binding twine manufacture. 

The only novelty I tind at this ex- 
positionis a Brazilian fibre known as 
‘*Aramina,’’ from which is manufactur- 
ed and exhibited bagging and coarse 
fabrics. The fibre is being produced in 
cultivation, and is manufactured by a 
company and promises to become a 
profitableindustry. The fibre was quite 
familiar to me, and I later ascertained 
that it was produced from our old friend 
Urena lobata, the ‘‘tea plant,” or 
‘‘Caesar weed” of the southern United 
States. As long agoas the exposition 
of 1876 at Philadelphia, I found in the 
Brazilian exhibit good cordage made 
from this fibre, and I have since seen 
examples of it from other parts of the 
world. This is the first attempt, how- 
ever, at commercial utility. It received 
a gold medal, not so much for the fibre 
or its manufactures, as for the supposed 
benefit to mankind in its utilization as 
a new industry. The plants are small 
shrubs and when grown closely togeth- 
er, under proper condition of heat and 
moisture, they produce branchless canes 
from which the bark can readily be de- 
tached, and the fibre subsequently ex- 
tracted. The largest present use of the 
fibre is in the manufacture of coffee 
bags, though the promoters of the in- 
dustry claim that it is adopted to the 
manufacture of packing and sack cloth 
oil canvas, sail cloth, carpets, uphol- 
stery curtains, table cloths, fine twines, 
cordage, etc. 

A machine has been constructed for 
stripping the barks in the field ; this is 
then dried for transportation to the fac- 
tory, and in this state is subsequently 
treated by chemical process to produce 
the spinning tibre. It is claimed that 
once planted, like ramie, crops may be 
secured for several years without re- 
planting. The government is encour- 
aging the enterprise by reducing the 
export tax on coffee from 11 per cent. to 
9 per cent., ad valorem, where Aramina 
bags are used. The fibre is creamy 
white in color, soft and lustrous, and 
possesses the strength of a common 
grade, flax fibre, and therefore cannot 
stand comparison with foreign hemp, 
the better imported flaxes or ramie. We 
have in the United States several wild 
bark fibres that are as good, and one, 
at least, Asclepias incarnata, that is 
better. But the labor question, and the 
lack of machinery are the obstacles that 
prevent their utility, though it should 
always be remembered that these fibres 
are only flax substitutes. Brazil shows 
many other fibres at the exposition, but 
they are of no special interest here. I 
should mention, however, the large ex- 


hibit of commercial piassaba or brush 
fibre in the Forestry Building. Many 
other countries showed small collections 
but I have mentioned all that are note- 
worthy. Many of these fibre exhibits 
will remain in the country, as they will 
go tothe principal museums at the close 
of the exposition.—Charles Richards 
Dodge in Textile World Record. 


Status of the Underwear Indus- 
try. 

Manufacturers of underwear appear 
to be inclined to proceed cautiously in 
disposing of their products, according 
to an editorial in Textile Manufactur- 
ers’ Journal], which says: 

‘‘An underwear selling agent asked 
us te cantion manufacturers against sac- 
rificing their goods. He instanced the 
fact that while the conditions seemed 
promising for the industry there are 
thos whoaro rushing in with the desire to 
sell goods regardless of prices and re- 
gardless of the cost of manufacture. It 
seems tobe a pell mell scramble, the one 
desire being to obtain orders at any 
price whatsoever. This agent was con- 
siderably wrought up over the situation, 
believing that it was possible for agents 
to get better prices, to lift the market 
from the low level which would permit 
of a fair return to the manufacturer. 

‘Here is a manufacturer on the one 
side and a selling agent on the other, 
without concert of action, telling the 
same story practically, both deploring 
the prevailing couditions. It certainly is 
a pitiable condition which does not per- 
mit of a fair return on the manufacturer’s 
labor and capital, and it does seem as 
though something should be done to 
change these conditions. It is a question 
which is entitled to serious consideration 
and which should have the earnest 
thought of all who are affiliated with the 
industry and who desire its good. Pre- 
cipitate action is usually accompanied 
with certain risks, and the underwear 
manufacturer who goes into the market 
with the determination to sell goods re- 
gardless of cost is taking action which 
cannot be reasonably justified. It means 
that he is endeavoring to force the sea- 
son, that he is offering goods before the 
buyers’ necessities compe] them to pur- 
chase. It can not be called good mer- 
chandising, to say the least, nor should 
it have the sanction of manufacturers. 
It would seem on its face as though 
many of the bad features of the situation 
could be remedied, thet they were at- 
tributable in the main to bad manage- 
ment which has permitted the market 
to escapes from the control of the mauu- 
facturers. : 

“Of course, all the industry is not af- 
flicted in this way, for there are manu- 
facturing concerns that have proved 
profitable concerns that are operating 
mills and giving a good return to their 
stockholders and their owners. At the 
same time the industry, as an industry, 
is not where it ought to be, and it is for 
the manufacturer to find out the causes 
and to remove them if possible. There 
is an enormous consumption of under- 
wear and its manufacture should be con- 
ducted on a profitable basis. It is a 
situation which calls for a good deal of 
thought. 
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THE BUCKEYE ENGINE 
Has no Equal for Economy, Regulation and Durability. 


rid. "Wa 








Ho ntal, Vertical and Ho _ Vertical ; Simple, Tandem and Cross Comp pe new Condensing and Non Condensing; 
"Se Medium and Hi gh Speeds. Ada ston to ait. ales es of work. 
AGENCIES | 193 ‘Neave Dullding, Claciount Baltimore ees BUCKEYE ENGINE CoO., Jx7esP Bato 








So MANUFACTURERS 


Parian Paint wi - ano - COTTAGE ~ PAINTS 


Ludwig & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers 











Consulting, Supervising, Contracting 
Steam Power Plants, Electric Lighting 


“ AND POWER TRANSMISSION, 


Condensing Plants and Water Cooling Apparatus. 
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The Cohnen Centrifugal Dyeing Machine. 


(United States Patent No. 776,295. 


November 29, 1904.) 





The Cohnen Centrifugal 
Dyeing Machine is nothing 
less than an epoch making in- 
vention, because for the first 
time it renders possible the 
dyeing with perfection of Ox- 
idizable colors, such as indigo 
and the Sulphur Dyes. This 
important result is aecom- 
plished by the device which 
permits Hydroextraction in 
Vacuum and subsequent per- 
fect oxidation. 

This device is protected by 
Letters Patent in the United 
States, Germany, England, 
France, etc., but the machine 
itself differs from all previous 
dyeing machines in several 
very important particulars: 

1. The scientific packing of 
the material to be dyed. 

2. The continuity of the 
process of dying, oxidation 
(when necessary) washing, and 
hydroextraction. 

3. The capability of dyeing 
all kinds of fibres, cotton, 
wool, jute, silk, etc., in every 
stage of manufacture, raw 
stock, slubbing, yarm (cops. 
hanks, cones, warps, ete.) and 
even hosiery or hat bodies. 

The machine itself is a com- 
bination of a pump or back 
machine with a closed centri- 
fugal drum or hyd@re-extrac- 
tor. The dyeing and washing 
are done by a reversible pump 
while the machine is at rest. 
The hydroextraction is accom- 
plished by disconnecting the 
pump and using the drum as 
an ordinary centrifugal ma- 
chine. The material to be 
dyed is packed in metal boxes, 
which are placed in the drum 
of the centrifugal and is not 
again touched or handled until 
it is removed from them ready 
for the drying room. 

The Advantages Over Other Mahcines. 


May be described as fol- 
lows: 

1. Hydroextraction in va- 
cuum. This enablesthe dver 
to remove all surplus dye liq- 
uor without the admission of 
air and thereby prevent the 
partial and irregular oxidation 
of the dyed fibre, which in 
sulphur dyes and indigo are 
the cause of spots, streaks 
and bronzing. The removal 
of the surplus dye liquor in 
vacuum serves two very im- 
portant purposes. 1 Itsaves 
at least 20 per cent of the 
dyestuff. 2. It prevents the 
oxidation of the dye-stuff in 
the liquor and its subsequent 
deposit in an insoluble condi- 
tion on the outside of the fibre 


MACHINE IN POSITION FOR LOADING 











AND DISCHARGING. 


which is the Cause of the 
Harshness and bad Spinning 
or Weaving Qualities of Stock 
Dyed With Sulphur Coiors on 
any Machine Heretofore in 
Use. 

2. Oxidation: This is done 
immediately after Hydroex- 
traction .in Vacuum, and Be- 
fore Washing, thus securing 
absolute thoroughness and un- 
iformity and preventing the 
washing out of much of the 
soluble dye from the fibre 
which is a fruitful cause of ir- 
regularity of shade in all other 
dyeing machines. The first 
wash water after dyeing in 
a common machine is practi- 
cally colorless. There is no 
loss of dyestuff. 

3. Packing of the Material 
in the Machine. This is done 
Scientifically, that is, proper 
allowance is made for the 
shrinkage due to wetting, and 
the same is exactly provided 
for by extra packing and in 
this way channelling is avoid- 
ed and absolute uniformity and 
evenness in dyeing secured. 

4. Continuity of Process: 

The material to be dyed af- 
ter once entering the machine 
is not touched or handled un- 
til it is taken ready for the 
drying room and there results 
from this: 

a. XIX. A great saving of 
labor. 

b. The possibility to extract 
in Vacuum and to oxidize with 
uniformity before washing. 


c. The ability to utilize the 
time of the laborer in repack- 
ing the dyeing boxes for the 
next operation, thus prevent- 
ing the loss of time necessary 
with every other machine for 
loading and unloading. The 
entire operation of taking out 
the boxes containing the dyed 
material and inserting those 
containing the material to be 
dyed may be done in ten min- 
utes, so that the dyeing is al- 
most uninterruptc : during the 
working hours of the day. In 
consequence of this continuous 
operation the daily production 
is very great, although the 
capacity of the machine is 
small as compared with some 
others. A machine of 250 
pounds capacity will turn out 
ready for the drying room sev- 
en to eight operations per day 
when dyeing sulphur colors. 
and more than twenty when 
dyeing direct colors on cotton, 
which means a daily outturn 
of from 1,750 to 5,000 pounds 
ready for the drying room, 
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Elijah Ashworth, °°? ‘s'vimana 


Manufacturer of Henry Ashworth, : Agent 


aad CAKD CLOTHING. ad Fall River, Mass. 


TOPS RECLOTHED. LICKERINS REWOUND. SPIRAL BRUSHES REFILLED. 


REGULAR SIZES OF CLOTHING ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


W. H. BIGELOW, : : Agent, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company, 


CHATTANOOCA, TENN., 


Manufacturers of 


BOILERS 


OF ALL TYPES. 
Write us for prices on any kind of plate or sheet iron work. 
HIGH GRADE WORK ONLY. 








Manufacturers of 
Standard Asbestos-Magnesia Steam Pipe and Boiler Covering. 
The only manufacturers of these materials in the South. 


CONTRACT WORK A SPECIALTY AND STRICTLY FIRS 
CLASS. 


RX XX XX XX XK AK AK KK AX XX KA RK 


RX THE NIAGARA PAPER CLIP, XX 





BRASS OR STEEL. 
a Better than pins for filing letters, estimates, ordersand cards. Easy to use, irm 


iu ite grip, attractive, holds papers up to a quarter inch thick. Price, $1.35 per 1,000 
—Sample box 15e postpaid. We also make a Giant Niagara pry: for holding larg? 
“wy titiesof papers. Price 25 cents per sample box. Beware of imitations. 
Niagara Clip Co., 37 Park St,New York Agents wanted. Write us. 


PRIRIR RR RR RI RR RR RR RR 


EVERYTHING IN ROOFING AND METALS. 


‘‘APOLLO” Galvanized and Painted Roofing and Siding Products, Asphalt and Tropical Pre- 
pared R pofings, Galvanized and Black Sheets, Hoops and Bands, House Gutters and Pipe; Tin, 
Enamel! and Galvanized Ware; Terne and Tin Plate. 


New Orleans Roofing & Metal Works, 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA. 


We can supply you with the best for less than “just as good”’ cost. 
We make and install Blow Pipe Systems. 














»2t*, MINERAL WOOL PIPE COVERING 
=” COPPER CASKETS. 


They save steam and make absolutely tight joints. 
U. S. MINERAL WOOL COMPANY, 
141 West Street, New York, N. Y. 










The SOUTHERN PIPE COVERING CO,, Richmond, Va. 





and that is easily equal to a fifty per 
cent. greater yield requiring the further 
labor of Hydroextraction. 

5. XX. The dyed material is taken 
from the Cohnen machine cold. The 
laborers are not burned and parboiled as 
in some other machines. The bulk of 
material is small and therefore easily 
and rapidly handled. 

6. The last and greatest advantage of 
this machine is the great superiority of 
the work done. This is true of all 
dyestuffs, but with sulphur colors itis 
simply beyond comparison. 

Any further information will be cheer- 
fully furnished on application. Manu- 
facturers wishing to examine the ma- 
chine at work with a view to purchase 
will be gladly accommodated. 

A. KLIPSTEIN. & Co. 
American Agents. 


Cotton Growing in New Lands. 

“England is not moving alone toward 
the extension of the world’s cotton sap- 
ply,’’ says the London Globe. ‘‘The 
schemes of the British Empire Cotton 
Growing Association, which has how 
received a royal charter, are of much 
greater dimensions than any other now 
before the world, and the chief augmen- 
tation of future cotton crops will come 
from the Britishdominions. But if the 
present attempts to promote interna- 
tional action are carried out, and there 
is a general concentration on cotton 
growing in suitable localities, the for- 
eign sources of supply are worthy to be 
taken into consideration. France, for 
instanee, has wide colonial regions 
suitable for the crop, and in the valley 
of the Upper Nigerthere has been con- 
siderable output of cotton. Algeria, 
too, has proved ts suitability by past 
evidence. During the cotton famine 
following the outbreak of the American 
civil war, an abundant crop of cotton 
was grown there, and some French 
manufacturers believe that the industry 
might be revived. At that time 30,000 
acres of cotton were cultivated, and if, 
at the present time, 35,000 acres could 
ve restored to such cultivation, France 
would enjoy an annual native crop of 
10,500,000 kilos of cotton. Cambodia, 
too, produces a considerable quantity of 
cotton and the cultivation is being ex- 
tended. 

‘*Finally there are countries still far- 
ther away where, if difticulties can be 
overcome cotton should be a staple crop. 
Paraguay is admirably fitted for cotton 
growing, and it has been cultivated 
there for years, though never exported. 
But samples sent to this country have 
been favorably received, and should be 
able to compete with American cotton. 
The chief difficulty in the way of the 
crop proceeds from the scarcity of labor. 
The natives are not industrious. and so 
long as their necessities are provided 
for they will not work even for higher 
wages. Guatemala is another cotton 
region which may yet be a source of 
supply to commerce. Indeed, there is 
no scarcity of cotton lands; all that is 
needed is their development, and Great 
Britian on this point seems to have in- 
duced many to follow her example.”’ 
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British Cotton Supply and Cot- 
ton Manufactures. 


Without a doubt the one great ques- 
tion in regard to cotton in this country 
is that of the supply, quite apart from 
the souurce—a supply constant, reliable 
plentiful, cheap, and free from control 
by manipulators. It has become almost 
exiomatic that the American supply now 
fails to meet these requirements, a fact 
bewailed in Lancashire. 

What of the future. 

Here a peculiar situation presents it- 
self. The Liverpool cotton men do not 
seem to worry much about the future. 
They decline to become enthusiastic ov- 
er the possibilities of ‘‘Brittish grown 
cotton,’’ Some openly pooh-pooh the 


COTTON. 


Hence it is that in Lancashire, apart 
from Liverpool. there is intense inter- 
est in the possibilities of ‘‘British grown 
cotton” 

There are indications that the cotton 
trade of the United States very gener- 
ally shares the views (or, as is possibly 
more correct, the lack of views) of the 
bulk of the Liverpool trade as to the 
movement inaugurated by the British 
Cotton-Growing Association. It may as 
well be recognized, however, that this 
organization means business. It is re- 
ceiving earnest support from the actual 
spinners of Lancashire and has the back- 
ing of the colonial office, with all its 
ramifications, throughout those portions 
of the British Empire where it is be- 
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effective so far as it went in steadying 
and conserving the interests of the trade, 
and at this writing there is a much more 
cheerful tone than existed some months 
ago. Still, the movent was only a make 
shift. 

For some years past there have been 
propositions, indefinite and without any 
apparent real enterprise back of them, 
however, for the shipment of cotton di- 
rect from the American producer to the 
Lancashire spinner. A new movement 
in this direction is just announced. It 
is reported that the general manager of 
the. Merchants’ and Farmers’ Cotton 
Company, with large plantations be 
tween Memphis and New Orleans, has 
arranged to forward large consignments 





efforts of the gentlemen who have em- 
barked upon this enterprise, and the 
general local attitude in the trade 
seems to be that of indifference. For 
the present, the American supply and 
the ‘‘rise” and ‘‘fall’’ of the American- 
Liverpool market are all-sufficiently ab- 
sorbing for the trade here, and of the 
comparatively few who are looking far 
ahead, the majority believe that there 
is still sufticient unused cotton land in 
the Southern States to meet the require- 
ments of the world for a long period; 
but apart from Liverpool, there is 
throughout Lancashire, and especially in 
Manchester, « genuine feeling of anxiety 
as to the future supply of cotton. There 
is to be noted a distinct difference as to 
the point of view held by the Liverpool 
middleman and speculator and that 
by the actual consumer, the spinner. 


EXCELSIOR KNITTING MILLS, UNION, 8S. C. 


lieved cotton can be commercially grown. 
Recently it received a royal charter. So 
far its work has been altogether experi- 
mental, and there have been but meager 
returns to the over-enthusiastic proph- 
ecies of those interested in the enter- 
prise. Occasionally a small parcel of 
cotton comes from Africa or the West 
Indies, and generally the quality is pro- 
nounced to be good—sometimes excep- 
tionally so. But nowhere in all the 
many places selected for experiment has 
cotton growing yet been established as 
a regular industry. and the probabilities 
are that even though there be the most 
favorable progress as to cultivation, 
labor and transportation, it will be fully 
ten years before British-grown cotton 
will be an appreciable factor in the Liv- 
pool market 

The movement for ‘‘short time” was 


of cotton direct to mills over here. 
Americanization of the British Cotton Industry. 


In tne meantime the employers are 
confronted with another trouble, as ex- 
plained in a long article in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of September 26, 1904, entitled 
‘he Americanization of the Cotton In- 
dustry,’’ from which the following cx- 
cerpts are taken: 

The rioting which recently agitated 
not merely Ashton-under-Lyne, but tne 
cotton spinning and manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Lancashire generally, must be 
regardedasa bursting into flame of long 
smoldering feeling concerning the intro- 
duction of new methods. The cotton 
trade is being, to a certain extent, 
Americanized. The masters, face to 
face with strenuous competition, insuffi- 
cient supply of raw material, in 
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The Model Portland Cement 


PLANT OF THE WORLD PRODUCES THE 


SOUTHERN STATES PORTLAND CEMENT. 


The most modern Machinery, perfect materials ; operated by experienced men give best results. 


Southern States Portland Gement Co., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Mills . , * . ROCKMART, GA. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cut and Ground Dye Woods. Dye Wood Extracts and Liquors. 
Cut and Ground Black Oak Bark. 
Extract of Quebracho for Tanners. Extracts of Sumac and Fustic. 


82 and 88 Wall Street. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Profitable Manufacturing 


Lies in the use of economical power 
as much as in proper machinery. # 


The Improved Little Giant Turbine with 
Inside Cylinder Gate, 


Is designed to meet this requirement. Arranged on Ver- 
tical or Horizontal shaft for either mill or electrical use. 


~” Complete Power Equipments 
Designed «*> Furnished. 


Write for Catalogue. 
Wm. Dowling & Co., Logansport, Indiana. 











OSWALD LEVER, 


FORMERLY LEVER & GRUNDY) 


Manufacturer of Textile Machinery, 
Lehigh Avenue and Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Loom Filling Winding Machines, to wind cops, butts, filling bobbins or quills, from the largest 
to smallest used in any kind of weaving. For any kind of yarn usad in the manufacture of goods 
from the coarsest to finest made. Oan be arranged to wind from skeins. spools, mule or any other 
spinning bobbins. 33 ee ¢2 F 3 es 52 33 $3 £3 

Presser Drum Spooling Machines. Vertical Spindle Spooling Machines. Machines 
to wind the large bobbins used in —, Mills. Coning and Straight Tube 
Winding Machines. Beaming Machines eeling Machines. Warping and 
Warp Dresser Machines. Chenille Cutting Machines. Filling Bobbin 
Machines to wind from Jack Spools. 


Brass Bobbin Winding Machines, Wozing Mills, reagan | and other Machinery specially for 
Lace Mills. Agents for Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles of any kind. 


OSWALD LEVER. 


| 


| 
| 





| flated prices, and profits—where there 
| are any—of infinitesimal proportions, 
are doing all that is in their power to 
curtail expenses and to obtain from each 
spindle and each loom the maximum 
amount of work. The employers, at 
least, are not above learning from oth- 
ers, and last year a mission of inquiry 
crossed the Atlantic, closely inspected 
New England and Southern mills, par- 
ticularly those in which the Northrop 
loom is employed, and returned home 
with various recommendations, some of 
which a number of firms in different 
parts of the county Palatine at once de- 
cided to adopt. But from the firstthese 
new methods, these changes and devel- 
opments which progress demands, have 
been strongly opposed by the opera- 
tives, who believe that Americanization 
willeither reduce their wages or throw 
a great many of them out of work, and 
consequently disputes, strikes, and now 
rioting have ensued. 

The dispute in Ashton-under-Lyne 
arose in consequence of the masters in- 
sisting upon operatives doing certain 
work which they had not done hitherto, 
and which necessitates the occasional 
stopping of the machinery. The result 
of this would be, said the operatives, 
that they would not earn so much; and 
they went on strike rather than do the 
work. The circumstances, though not 
the same, are similar to those which 
have given rise to many other disputes. 

But by far the most important matter, 
so far as machinery and industrial 

| methods are concerned, which confronts 
Lancashire is the introduction and the 
‘future of the automatic se!f-feeding 
loom. When the fame of the Northrop 
| loom spread across the Atlantic some 
| people began to think that the plain 
Lancashire loom had had its day, and 
was fit only for the scrap heap. The 
advent, however, of the Northrop and 
similar machines led to a moderation 
of these views, and experiment has 
shown that, though in the manufacture 
of the commoner cloths the automatic 
loom is a pronounced success, it is in 
muny respects in no way superior to the 
ordinary type, which, apart from this, 
has the merit of being much the cheaper 
of the two. Moreover, the old loom is 
being improved by two or three valuable 
inventions. * * * But there is likely 
to be much trouble before that change 
is affected. for the operatives are very 
strongly opposed to it. They are con- 
vinced that any system or any invention 
which will enable a weaver to attend to 
an increased number of looms will have 
the effect of throwing a considerable 
proportion of the whole body of opera- 
tives ont of work. And at present— 
whatever may be the case in the future 
—this undoubtedly would be the case, 
for there is not enough cotton to supply 
all the cotton manufacturing machinery. 
A good weaver can look after four power 
looms, but he could also attend to the 
proper working of ten or twelve North- 
rops, and, therefore, we see that if a 
firm did away with the power loom and 
put the Northrop in its place fully fifty 
per cent. of the weavers would have to 
be discharged, unless, of course, an in- 
creased number of looms were laid 
down. But if there is not enough raw 
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material for present purposes what is | 
the use of extending sheds or building | 
This is a point which has 

been much discussed in Lancashire dur- | 


new mills? 


ing the last three or four years. * * * 


Orders are plentiful at present; every | 


spindle and every loom in Lancashire 
should work full time throughout the 
winter; the difficulty will be to get hold 
of the raw material. When British col- 
onies and dependencies send some mil- 
lions of bales of cotton to Lancashire 
every year, then operatives need not 
fear being without work. Meanwhile, 
however, the thought of idleness and 


starvation for many, consequent upon | 


the introduction of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, is never far from their minds, 
and they act accordingly. * * * 

There is one other point in the Amer- 
icanization of the cotton industry which 
must be mentioned. ‘It concerns wages. 
In every case in which the automatic 
loom, or any other machine, and the new 
methods of carrying on work have been 
adopted the uniform wage list has been 
either abandoned or given very little 
consideration. The time rate or weekly 
wage has taken the place of the piece 
rate—a very notable change, consider- 
ing that the last-mentioned has been de- 
scribed as the charter of the Lancashire 
weaver. 





P. H. Hanes Hnitting Co. 


There was a time when the name of 
P. H. Hanes was known wherever man- 
kind was addicted to the tobacco chew- 
ing habit. Mr. Hanes was one of the 
best known manufacturers of the weed 
in the world and established a reputa- 
tion for the quality of his goods which 
is standard among chewers to this day. 

Having retired from the tobacco man- 
ufacturing business Mr. Hanes is now 
at the head of one of the most modern 
and successful knitting plants in the 
South. The P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 
is located at Winston-Salem, N. C.. and 
a good pictorial representation of the 
plant is presented in this issue. The 
company began business in July, 1902, 
manufacturing men’s and boy’s ribbed 
underwear in solid colors. A good vol- 
ume of business was secured from the 
start, and the enterprise has been one 
of the most successful in this industry 
in North Carolina. 

The plant has a capacity of 250 to 275 
dozen the day, averaging in price frnm 
$3.50 to $3.874 to the jobbing trade. 
The goods have given excellent satis- 
faction, and the outlook is for an excel- 
lent growing business in the future. 
The plant uses 2,500 to 3,000 pounds the 
day of the best grades of carder peeler 
yarn. 

Mr. P. H. Hanes is president of the 
concern, W. H. Hanes, vice-president 
and P. H. Hanes, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer. 

Messrs. J. Freed, A, S. Elder, J. A. 
Landis, H.H Elder and Leo Freed have 
incorporated the Trenton Cotton Mills 
of Trenton, Tenv., to operate the es- 
tablished plant in that city which they 
were recently reported as purchasing. 
The mill has 6,000 spindles and 160 
looms. 
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Bribery of Employes 
The practice of bribing the employes 
of customers to use only the goods made 
or sold by those offering bribes is an 
evil which has apparently extended to 
many industries in Germany, and has 
grown to such proportions that efforts 
are now being made to bring about a re- 
form. As this is a practice quite com- 
mon in several trades in this country, 
the following articles which have ap- 
peared recently in the German press 

will be read with interest here: 


(Translation from Frankfurter Zeitung.) 


Bribery of Employes. 


The growing evil of paying bribe 
money to employes has been repeatedly 
pointed out in the Frankfurter Zeitung. 
It has almost become a custom that em- 
ployes who attend to the ordering of 
materials from supply houses, examine 
and introduce them into manufactories 
or recommend them to their superiors, 
receive bonuses from the tirms deliver- 
ing such supplies. The custom has 
gained such proportions that the pay- 
ing of bonuses or bribe money is pub- 
licly advertised. There appears for in- 
stance, the following advertisement in 
a trade journal: 

‘Employes of industrial establish- 
ments may earn considerable money by 
introducing lubricating oils, fats, pack- 
| ings, as well as other technical manu- 

factured articles.” 

This is a direct bid to employes to be- 
come dishonest and means unfair ad- 
vantage over honest firms engaged in 
delivering supplies to industrial con- 
cerns. The employe owes complete al- 
legiance to his business and to his tirm, 
and should not allow himself to be in- 
fluenced by offers of money from outside 
parties. If he continues in it he stains 
and injures the reputation of the firm 
which he has agreed to serve, and 
thereby becomes disloyal and dishonest. 
Against such practices manufacturers 
are powerless. The utmost secrecy is 
observed in these nefarious dealings. 
Employes and superintendents have op- 
portunities enough to discredit goods, 
for the purchase of which they have re 
ceived no bonus; they can let them be so 
applied or used as will show compara- 
tive inferiority, or can make false re- 
poris to their chiefs about them, against 
which the latter have no protection 
whatever. The employes of industrial 
establishments have become completely 
corrupt; the material used becomes 
either worse in quality or so high priced 
that manufacturers and their customers 
suffer materially. Under certain condi- 
tions even competition is impaired; 
honest contractors iose their trade, and 
there ure cases where concerns have lost 
their footing on account of these deal- 
ings and failed through the loss of their 
customers and the impossibility to re- 
gain new ones. 

The nuisance has gained tremendous 
proportions. A number of manufac- 
turers’ associations have already com- 
plained of the critical state of things. 
But how can it be changed? It has 





been proposed te enter into contracts 
with supply houses. by which the latter 
bind themselves under a stipulated pen- 
alty or upon word of honor to give no 
bonus or make other provisions for em- 
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ployes. This course, however, is of no 
avail. Employes and supply houses 
consider bribery a custom in business 
that has come to stay. Where there are 
no contracts, considerations are held as 
something quite natural, and where 
contracts do exist, they are ignored, and 
any conscientious scruples that may 
arise ure smothered by the assumption 
that bonuses are unavoidable and made 
necessary by universal custom. 

There is but one remedy, and that is 
legislative action. Acceptance of pres- 
ents and other considerations and the 
offering of them by contractors must be 
prohibited by law. Then every one 
who bribes or allows himseif to be 
bribed is culpable and cannot excuse 
himself by saying it is purely a business 
proposition. The evil, as said above, 
has gained such proportions in Germany 
that in the interest of the public, as 
well as that of legitimate business, the 
state should proceed against it. Not 
only in Germany has it become a cus- 
tom, but also in foreign countries, and 
to such an extent as to have invoked 
the power of the law. In the United 
States steps have been taken, and in 
Massachusetts a law is already in opera- 
tion. In England a movement has been 
in progress for quite some time to in- 
sure legislative protection, and a bill is 
under advisement by several legislative 
bodies which has even been considered 
by the committees. It might probably 
be of interest to state here the principal 
points of the proposed act. They are 
as follows: 

“If a representative with unfair inten- 
tions accepts or receives a present or 
consideration, or agrees to accept or en- 
deavors to obtain such present or con- 
sideration for himself or for another, 
for the encouragement of or as a reward 
for the commission or omission of any 
act with respect to the business of his 
principal; or having shown favoritism 
or disfavor to a person with respect to 
the business of his principal; or if any 
one with unfair intentions gives or offers 
a representative for the encouragement 
of or as a reward for the commission on 
omission of any act with respect to the 
business of his principal ; or for having 
shown favor or disfavor to a person in 
respect to the business of his principal ; 
or if anyone intentionally delivers to a 
representative a receipt, bill, or any 
other writing, in which the principal ir 
interested and which contains a wrong 
or misleading. or in any one important 
point, unsatisfactory statement is used, 
with his knowledge and consent, for the 
purpose of misleading the principal, so 
shall it be considered a crime, and in 
case of couviction before court be pun- 
ishable with imprisonment, with or with- 
out hard labor, up to two years, or with 
the payment of a fine not to exceed five 
hundred pounds, or with the stated im- 
prisonment and also stated fine, or by 
summary conviction be subject to im- 
prisonment with or without hard labor 
not to exceed four months, or witha fine 
not to exceed fifty pounds, or both these 
penalties.” 

In the sense of this statute the expres- 
sion ‘‘consideration’’ includes every con- 
sideration in whatever form it may be 
that can be appraised. The expression 
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‘‘representative” includes all employees 
or persons acting instead of somebody 
else, and the expression ‘‘principal,”’ an 
employer. In criminal procedure under 
this statute the proof snall not be ad- 
mitted that a present or consideration 
as mentioned in this paragraph is cus- 
tomary in a trade or occupation. 

Another paragraph in this act, which, 
like the above mentioned extracts, has 
already been accepted by the British 
Parliamentary committee, states :— 
‘*The costs of legal prosecution shall 
be defrayed as in all other indictments 
for misdemeanor. ” 

The German chambers of commerce 
also have taken up the matter, and the 
Bavarian Department of the Interior 
has received a memorial from one of 
the largest Bavarian industrial con- 
cerns that the department is respectful- 
ly petitioned to take steps to extend the 
statute for the suppression of unfair 
‘competition. 

This question will undoubtedly re- 
ceive more attention in Germany. and 
it will have to be ascertained whether 
and how far it can go to protect the 
honest merchant against the dishonest 
one. The mercantile associations above 
all should take up this matter. 





Chattanooga, Tenn 


The Jonesville Manufacturing Com- 
pany is located at Jonesville, S. C., 
where it operates a yarn mill and knit- 
ting plant. The business was establish- 
ed in 1897 with R. A. Whitlock as pres- 
ident. The capital at thestart was $8,000, 
and the equipment of the plant consisted 
of twenty machines. In February, 1899, 
Mr. J. J. Littlejohn was elected presi- 
dent, and the business has since been 
conducted under his immediate super- 
vision. The equipment was doubled 
that year, while in 1901 a new building 
was erected and the plant increased to 
199 muchines. Lust year an additional 
hundred was installed. The capacity 
of the 299 inachines now in place is 1,- 
000 dozen puirs of hosiery the day asa 
minimum. The Alpha Cotton Mill was 
consolidated with the enterprise during 
the year also. 

Mr. J. J. Littlejohn, the president of 
this successful institution, is a young 
man, and was born ona farm within one 
mile of Jonesville. He has exhibited 
remarkable business capacity in the 
management of this successful institu- 
tion, and the future prospect is bright 
for his success and for that of the es- 
tablishment with whose care he is 
charged. 





OFFICE BUILDING OF THE MUSCOGEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
AT COLUMBUS, GEORGIA. 


This was one of the handsomest of old ante-bellum residences in Columbus, and was acquired 
by the company and has been fitted up with every comfort for the company’s offices, designing 
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FALL RIVER, 


Kilburn Lincoln &Co.., mage. 


Looms may be seen 4 office of 0. A. Robbins & Co,, 


Makers of aan<Looms for Plain and Fancy Weaving. Charlotte N.C. 











TOO HOT ? TOO DUSTY ? 
Do not Order an Oldfashioned 


Flat Blade or Single Fan until you have investigated the merits of the 
only Compound Fan manufactured. Twenty years ahead. 


BARNEY COMPOUND FANS § 


Most Powerful Fan for Exhaust—Ventilation—Removes Heat, Dust, Smoke, Steam 

Foul Air, or Gasses from Mills, Dyehouses, Boiler Rooms, Schools, Theatres, Restau- 
rants. Putin on 30 days’ trial. Further particulars on demand. 

WE WANT AGENTS. 

165-167 Fort om } Sauere, ga 


BARNEY VENTILATING FAN WORKS, BOSTON, MAS 
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Manufacture 
Send for catalogue and reference list of about eight hundred (800) users of Wing’s Fans and Blowers. We also manufacture 
Acetylene Generators for Lighting Factories, Residences, etc. 


L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., 251-253 west Broadway, Corner Walker Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of Wing’s Fans, Blowers, High Speed Steam Engines, Acetylene Generators, etc. 
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Part in Long-Distance 
Transmission. 

The success of the test in 1890 trans- 
mitting power from Lauffen to Frank- 
fort, a distance of 110 miles, by use of 
the polyphase system, worked an epoch 
in the commercial development of elec- 
tricity. The utility of high voltages 
and the success of polyphase currents 
in the transmission of power was dem- 
onstrated by the experiment, 

The advance in long distance trans- 
mission has been rapid since the first 
practical test at Frankfort, Germany, 
about twelve years ago. Applications 
of electricity in transmitting power to 
various distances nave been successfully 
tried in different ways since the first 
practical dynamo was built nearly thirty 
years ago. There is practically no limit 
to the distance to which electricity can 
be transmitted. Previous to the time 
electrical transmission was introduced 
various methods could be used success- 
fully to distribute energy to short 
distances, but it remained for electricity 
to supply the power for long distance 
transmission for all purposes. Econ- 
omy and safety determine the limit to 
the distribution. Energy obtained from 
coal or water power may be transformed 
by use of dynamo-electric machines into 
electrical energy. It may then be trans- 
formed into light, heat or mechanical 
power. 

To the present time power has been 
transmitted up to 150 miles with profit 
by electricity, mining low-grade ores 
has become profitable by the use of elec- 
trical transmission. 

Polyphase currents have advantages 
over continuous currents in long dis- 
tance transmission, although the first 
long distance transmission plant was 
operated by continuouscurrents. Small 
cost for copper and the absence of in- 
duction effects give the latteradvantage 
over the polyphase currents. For long 
distance transmission, however, high 
voltages are necessary. Without re- 
duction in the voltage these high vol- 
tages would make it impossible to dis- 
tribute the power at the receiving end. 
To reduce the voltage of a continuous 
current a rotary commulator of some 
kind must be used. The advantage of 
the alternating current system is that 
the voltage can be changed without the 
use of rotating apparatus. The current 
may be transformed from a low to a 
bright voltage machine for transmission 
purposes and then be distributed again 
at low voltage by means of transformers. 
In this system the induction of the cir- 
cuit causes the current to lag behind the 
electro-motive force. The amount of 
energy transmitted by a given voltage 
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H. A. METZ & CO. 


122 HUDSON STREET, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THIOGENE BLACK’ M CONC. 


The Fastest and Stronezest of Sulphur Blacks. 












Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, RB. I. 


is thereby decreased, also causing a 


drop in voltage along the line. By use 
of condensers or synchronous the in- 
duction of the circuit can be compen- 
sated for in a degree. 

The motto of the electrical engineer 
today is: ‘‘Alternating current for 
transmission; direct current for lo- 
cal-distribution,”’ 





Lenoir City.—The Dixie Mills have 
tiled articles of incorporation, changing 
the name to the Holston Mif. Co., and 
increasing the capital stock from $50,- 
0CO to $250,000. This additional capi- 
tal will be for enlargements and im- 
provements to the knitting plant and 
for the erection of a yarn spinning mill. 
This yarn mill will have an equipment 
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of 5,000 spindles and will cost some 
$100,000. It will supply not only the 
Holston knitting plant at Lenoir City, 
but also supply a quantity of yarns to 
Charles Chipman’s Sons of Easton, Pa., 
manufacturing knit goods, who take a 
considerable block of stock in the new 
corporation. They purchase the quota 
of stock which would have been taken 
by four Knoxville parties who are large- 
ly interested in the company. The 
present knitting plant has 250 knitting 
machines, and it had been decided some 
time ago to add 150 machines. This 
latter will be.done in connection with 
the various other betterments, which 
are now being arranged for. Ladies’, 
misses’ and men’s hosiery, dyed at the 
mill, has been the product and will con- 
tinue to be. H. M. Mizner is president 
of the company. 





HANES KNITTING MILL, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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‘COOPER-CORLISS ENCINES. | Atlanta “ West Point R. R. 
Standard of Excellence The Western Railway 
in of Alabama. | 


These roads form a part of the Great Transcon- 
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ALPHA CANVAS BELTING. Bameme! |The Phoenix Glass Co. 


is strong, standing a strain of 1400 pounds to eachineh in width of 

four ply. Leather, rubber and ordinary red stiched canvas belting: Pittsbur 
breaks under a much lessstrain. Instead of putting in loosely twisted ’ g: 
threads to make a thick appearing belt, ALPHA cotton is tightly New York. 
twisted and woven under unusual tension to give great strength and 
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Erwin Cotton Mill Started With 
35,000 Spindles. 


Duke, N. C., Nov. 19.—Thursday was 
a great day for Duke. Erwin Cotton 
Mills Company’s people and their many 
friends and neighbors saw the engine 
start which will run the new No. 2 mill. 
Since the summer of 1902 this company 
has been at work building the town and 
this newmill. The people have watched 
the progress with keen interest, and 
Thursday a large crowd gathered to see 
steam turned on for the first time. They 
were not disappointed, for at 2:30 o’clock 
the engine started, cheered by the clap- 
ping of hands from the visitors. 

Asa result of eighteen months of labor 
and the expenditure of a large sum of 
money, what was a well timbered wood- 
land has been converted into a town, 
now ready to accommodate three thous- 
and people. In the centre of the town 
stands the Erwin Cotton Mills No. 2 
now ready to begin operations, which 
will soon give employment to a thousand 
hands. 

Duke is fifty miles from Raleigh on 
the Cape Fear & Northern railroad, 
four miles out from Dunn. Situated on 
a high plateau, shaded by long leaf 
pines, and having a climate similar to 
that of Pinehurst and Southern Pines— 
a healthier place could not be found. In 
fact, the town was laid off with the idea 
of having an up-to-date city and nothing 
has been omitted. The streets are one 
hundred feet wide. There are about 
three hundred houses, ranging in size 
from three to ten rooms. These were 
built by the company and are most sub- 
stantially constructed by modern plans | 
and painted in various tasty colors. 
Each house is provided with a lot large 
enough for a garden and every house 
affords a comfortable and convenient 
home desirably located for the opera- 
tives. In fact nothing has been left un- 
done for the comfort of those who are 
to live in these houses. 

The Cole-Johnson Co. run a large de- 
partment store and keep everything for 
sale that is needed for a good substan- 
tial living. They occupy the first floor 
of the store building. which is 100 feet | 
square, built of brick. The second floor 
is titted up for a graded school and aud- 
itorium. The school department is made 
into five large rooms. The auditorium 
is fitted with all the up-to date equip- 
ments and has a seating capacity of 
1,250. Finished in native pine, hard 
oiled, lighted by electricity, heated by 
steam, well ventilated and protected 
from fire by approved appliances—a | 
more attractive auditorium and school | 
rooms could scarcely be found. 

The mills, which are the center of at 
traction, were planned by one of the | 
best mill architects in the New England | 
states. The buildings are beautiful. | 
The smoke stack stands one hundred 
and sixty-one feet high as a monument 
to American enterprise, not only to the 
capitalists and to the inhabitants of 
Duke but tothe country around. The 
outside of the mill looks good but the | 
interior is better. Well lighted and ven- | 
tilated, equipped with electric lights, | 
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to Exact Length. 


ASHBURN, 





JOSEPH SYKES BROS. 


GEORGIA. 






P. 0. BOX 88. 


BELL PHONE 404. 


Card Clothing Manufacturers 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Cround Card Clothing. 
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Revolving Top Flats Reclothed with our own Patent Steel Clip, which is by far 
the strongest and best system of the present day. Competent men to 


Cloth or Redraw Fillets. 


Licker-ins Rewound. 


Burnisher and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Roller and Emery 
Fillets. All Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock 


And Shipped Same Day as Order is Received. 


R. D. THOMAS, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


OFFICE, 400 W. Fourth St. 
RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS. 


FACTORY, 2294 S. Tryon St. 








Philadeiphia New York 





The STAR Ventilator. 


For Ventilating Mills, Factories and Storehouses 
We will mail booklet free upon application. 
MERCHANT’S HIGH-GRADE ROOFING PLATES 


Coated by the Pure Palm Oil Process. Sheets 
rigidly assorted: No Wasters: Copper, Tin or 
Galvanized Steel. 

Merchant’s Metal “‘Spanish’’ Tiles and Gothic Shin- 
gles, Ornamental, Storm-Proof. Easily Laid. 


Send for illustrated pamphlets. 


MERCHANT & CO. (Inc.,) Sole Manufacturers, 





Storm-Proof Effective 











Chicago Brooklyn 











Colored Chalk Crayons 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS, 


| bkrevent mixing numbers,and discover imperfect work. 


They contain no oilor wax. FIFTEEN SHADES. Send 
for circular containing samples, prices, ete. 
Original Manufacturers, 


LOWELL CRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass. 


and ORNAMENTAL WIRE WORKS. 
DUFUR & COMPANY, 
311 N. Howard 8t., - Baltimore, Md. 
Wire Railings for Cemeteries, Lawns, 
Gardens and Balconies. ¢ ffice and Bank 
Grilles. Counter Railings, ElevatorEnclosures and Cabs, 


Window Guards, Tree Guards. Sandand Coal Sereens, 
Wire Cloths, Seives,Fenders, Wire Chairs, Settees, ete. 


Reels for Cotton Woolen and Worstea 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 


steam heat and the sprinkler system for | 9194 70 2130 EAST YORK STREET 


fire protection. So complete is the fire | 


PHILADELPHIA, PA- 
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protection that if a fire should be kin- 


dled inside the buildings and left alone | 


it would have great difficulty in doing 


much damage. The mill machinery is | 
all entirely modern in every detail, and | 
each machine is so arranged with refer- | 


ence to the other that a minimum hand- 
ling of the stock will be necessary. 


The capacity of the mill will be 8,500 | 


spindles and sufticient looms to consume 


their product. The latest system of | 


humidifiers has been installed which 
facilitates the manufacture of the goods. 


Two teachers have charge of the | 


school and are making a success of it. 
The number of students have been 
doubled in three weeks. The church 
people have not been idle. They have 
a live Sunday-school, and are hard at 
work on their church which they ex- 
pect to have completed by Christmas. 
This will be one of the prettiest village 
churches anywhere to be found, and 
will seat 400 people. The Baptists have 
a preacher here and a good Sunday- 
school. They, too, are raising money 
to build achurch. In less than a year 
we expect to see four live, working 
churches— Methodist, Baptist, Presby 
terian and Episcopal. The Episcopal 
congregation have their plans and are 
almost ready to begin their building, 
and they will have regular services 
when the church is completed. 

Duke is not cut off from the surround- 
ing country, but has graded macada- 
mized roads leading out in different di- 
rections. A magnificent drive leading 
from the mill to the new iron bridge | 
which spans the Cape Fear river at | 
Smiley’s Fall, a mile and a half away, is 
one of the leading features. 

One.thing that appeals to the people 
and makes them feel proud of Duke is 
that only Southern money is invested 
there and that Southern men have the 
management of its affairs: 

The officers and managers'of the Er- 
win Cotton Mill Company -at, Duke are 
as follows: B.N. Duke president; Geo. 
W. Watts, vice-president; W. A. Erwin 
gecretary-treasurer; Thos. H. Webb, 
manager; F. P. Tate, civil-engineer and 
ee iectons of constructién: 

héofticers of the Bank of Harn- 
nett are: B. N. Duke, president; W.A. 
Erwin, Vice president; E. R. Haskins 
eashier and E. P. Davis, assistant cash- 
ier. 





Maturing The Cotton Fiber. 


Cotton has freqttently commented up- 
on the fact that our Seuthern mills do 
not avail themselves of all the advan- 
tages which proximity to the cotton field 
offers. One feature which seems to 
have been overlooked by all the mills 
heretofore has recently been seized up 
on by a new mill which proposes to give 
it at a thorough test. This new mill is 
owned by men who have considerable 
experience in manufacturing cotton 
goods. Spinning is no experiment with 
them, and they proprose to profit by 
the lessons of the past in their future 
work. 

This mill has built a modern ginnery 
in connection with its plant, and will 
pay especial attention to securing the 
very best results possible in preparing 











is the average stock quotation for mills with Sc i- 
$115.00 baum’s Grid in picker room. poten ee 


$99 00 is the average stock quotation for all other cotton mills of 


which quotations are published, 


The former paid about 25¢ to 50c per share to have their value 
raised $16.00. 


Many of the latter are yet struggling against a similar fate! > | ? 
THE ROB, SCHAELLIBAUM CO, *° Ercba-ee PROVIDENCE, R. I, 











Saves Increases 
Designed for high or We install mechani Boiler 
10 to 20% ‘ow pressure, natural or cal draft plants, with or 
mechanical draft. without Economizer. Capacity 
in Fuel. 20 to 40% 





Send for particulars regarding our accomplishments in 


Textile Mills, Bleacheries and Dye Works. 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co., Matteawan, N. Y. 


BLACKMAN VENTILATOR. 





PIONEER. POSITIVE. 
POWERFUL. PERPETUAL. 
POPULAR. PEERLESS, 


REMOVES HEAT, STEAM, GASES. COOLS, DRIES, PURIFIES. 
Reward of Merit. Over 7,000 in Use. 


If you have trouble in your Acid, Dye, Engine or Drying Room, 
we prescribe the Blackman Ventilator as a remedy. Consultation 
free. Send for highly interesting catalogue to the manufacturers. 


HOWARD & MORSE, 


45 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEICH, 


232 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Platt’ 8 Heads, 12 in. Laps, will comb 700 lbs. of Egyptian Cotton 
5 | a en om er per — of 58 hours of the very best quality of work, and other 

et eg classes of cutton in proportion, runni t only 88 nips - 
ute.. Where a larger production is required this comb can be easily run at 100 nips Ser minute. Sioa, wieik |g sas coal 


Platt’s Improved Machinery for Spinning Barchant or Waste Yarns. 
Also Specialties in COTTON and WOOLEN MACHINERY. 








Location Wanted by Manufacturer. 


An Eastern cotton manufacturer, with new plant consisting of 100 
looms running steadily on very profitable business, desires to combine 
with spinner in the South and move there. Uses 8s to 30s yarns; sales 
$200,000 perannum. Address 














WEAVER, 


Care Cotton Publishing Cu., 
ATLANTA, CEORCIA. 
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Allen’s Anti-Rust Paint 


| market is hard to handle in the mill, 


For Roofs, Stacks, Etc. 


Costs Little. Coes Far. Lasts Long. 


Prolongs the Life of Old Roofs, | 
Stacks, Etc. 


Time tried and in use by more than Ten 
Thousand Customers in America. 


Write for Evidence and Circulars. 


The Allen Anti-Rust Mfg. Co. 

___ 489 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 

and urteator EVEY PULDOSE 

Scaife and We-Fu-Go Systems. 
Saves Water, Soap, Bleach, 


Dyes and Labor. 
Results Guaranteed. 


Send for our new catalogue on water and its treatment. 
Over 25,000,000 gallons treated daily for steam boilers, 
laundries, dyers, bleacheries, etc. 


Founded 1802. 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








Crawford Power Presses Se 


| der to use it to advantage. 
| culty isdue to the greenness of the fiber 


| of the fiber stops. 


the fiber for the mill. Itis a well-known 
fact that the first cotton brought to 


ae ST 


and mixing has to be resorted to in or- | 


This diffi- 


which is separated from the seed before 
maturity. The best spinning cotton 


| comes from fields where picking was de- 
_ layed sufticiently to allow the fiber to 


come to full maturity. Under average 
conditions the greater part of the cot- 
ton produced in the Southeast is picked 
before the seed matures andthe growth 
The cracking of the 
boll is the signal for picking to be be- 
gun, and process is coutinued as rap- 


| idly as the varying factors of weather 
| and labor admit. 


The manager of the mill in question 
believes that it will be profitable to buy 
cotton in the seed and allow it to 
thoroughly mature before being ginned. 
To this end sufficient drying space will 


be prepared, which will require a con- | 


siderable investment. Here the cotton 
will be allowed to ripen until the staple 


has attained its full strength before go- | 
The success of this ex- | 
| periment will be watched with interest, 
| and we hope to give our readers definite 
| information concerning the results at- 


ing to the gin. 


tained in the future. 
The cotton crop of the South suffers 


| great damage in the hurry and bustle of 


| preparation for 
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market. No other 
staple crop in the world is treated with 
such abuse. and furthermore no other 
section is face to face with just such a 
problem. Corn, wheat and other staples 
are not confined to any one section, 
and upon no other section devolves such 
an immense responsibility as is met 
with in the cotton states. 


There is vast improvement to be made | 
in the methods of growing, picking and | 


ginning cotton, and the sooner each 
Southern mill begins to prepare its own 
supply under personal supervision the 
better for ourindusiry. Many mills are 
so located that the seed cotton can be 


bought from the farmer and be put | 


through the necessary processes with 
an eye singly fixed on the production of 
the very best staple possible for the pe- 
culiar requirements of each mill. 


The Columbus Underwear Co,, of Col- 
umbus. Miss., completed by December 
ist its knitting mill previously reported. 


| This plant is being equipped with 1,440 


With HollowSteam Press Plates 


35 years record as the only sat- 
isfactory working machine 
made for pressing Un- 

derwear and Hysiery. 
Spence & Rideout, 
Successors to J.J. CRAWFORD & SON, 
Nashua, N. H. 
Dealers in Press Papers and Fender Boards. 


“CRIP” SIZINCS 


FOR 
Warps, Yarns and Pieces. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 


mro=> LB, FORTNER, 


36-38 Strawberry St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cotton, 


cotton spindles, six sets of cards, 45 
knitting machines, 100 sewing machines. 


| etc.. for the production of cotton and 


wool fleece-lined underwear. It will be 
in operation by December Ist. The 
company is capitalized at $100,000, and 
its president. F. W. Kavanaugh, was 
formerly of Cohoes, N. Y., where he 
operated a similar plant. 


S. H. McRae of Fayetteville. M.S. 


has purchased the Cumberland Cotton | 


Mills at Cumberland. N. C. The price 
paid is reported as $10,000, subject to a 
mortgage of $20,000. The plant will be 
operated under the management of J. 
Frederick Houston of Philadelphia Pa. 
It includes 2,736 spindles, preparatory 
machinery to suit, 75-horse-power wa- 
ter-power plant, etc. 





Mitge.Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Piping ‘‘Engineers” 


FURNISH AND ERECT 


PIPING SYSTEMS. 


| Valves, Fittings and Piping 
'for Superheated Steam. 
| Best Adjustable Wedge Gate 
| Valves. 
Climax 
Valves. 
Climax 3and 4 Way Hydraul- 
ic Valves. 
Gulland Float Valves. 
Anderson Non-Return Valves. 
Centrifugal Separators. 
Best Tilting Steam Traps. 


Pipe Bending a Specialty. 


Globe and Angle 





THE OLD RELIABLE 


SEABOARD 
AIR LINE RAILWAY 


Offers Every Advantage to the Traveling 
Public. 





Two Magnificent Trains each day between 


Atlanta, Monroe, Hamlet, Raleigh, Rich- 
mond, Portsmouth. Washington, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia and 


NEW YORK. 


| Three Trains Daily to 


Athens, Abbeville, Greenwood and Clinton 





THROUGH PULLMAN CARS and ELE- 
GANT CAFE DINING CARS. 





For further information address 


Cc. B. WALKER, W. Vv. LIFSEY, 
Dep »t Ticket Agent, City Pass. and T. Agent, 
Phone 218. Phones 100. 
W. E. CHRISTIAN, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent. 
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The Haskell-Dawes Machine Go. 


Manufacturers of the best Type of 


Forming, Twisting and Laying Machinery 


NS eee Which are adapted for making all kinds of 
Samuel Lawson’s A 
Son’s 7 . 
HEMP, JUTE Cotton, Gable Laid Twine, Gord and Rope. 
AND FLAX The Haskell-Dawes Machines are 
built upon a New Principle, whereby 


MACHINERY. lt the most Positive Results are secured. 
q : They occupy Less Space than the 
ordinary type of Machines, require 
Less Relative Power, and will turn 
out a Much Larger Product of Twine 
and Rope. 
The Special Attenticn of Cotton 
Manufacturers is called to our new 
Forming and Rope-Laying Machines. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT ON 
APPLICATION. 


176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Works,Frankford Jct., Philadelphia. 


CLLLCCLLLELCCCLLOL LLL 
SOUTHERN ENGINE AND BOILER WORKS. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 
SIMPLE AND 
COMPOUND 


CORLISS 





ENGINES 


Our GOVERNORS give the closest regulation, which is most desirable in running 
Cotton Mills, Cotton Oil Mills, Electric Light Plants, Flour Mills, Etc. 
We also build SLIDE VALVE ENGINES for running Gins, Saw Mills and small Power 
Plants and Factories. 
FIRE BOX, TUBULAR AND HIGH PRESSURE BOILERS. 


SOUTHERN ENGINE AND BOILER WORKS, Jackson, TENNESSEE. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
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000; H. D. Poindexter, president; W. A. | 
Blair, secretary; P. K. Green, treasurer 
and buyer; misses’ seamless hosiery; 
30 knitting, 30 ribbing, 9 looping ma- 
chines; dye and finish; employ 65. 


Hanes Knitting Company: 1903; $100,- | 
000; P. H. Hanes, president; P. H. 
Hanes, Jr., secretary and treasurer; W. 
P. McQuillen, superintendent; men’s 
fleeced and ribbed underwear ; 30 knit- 
ting, 60 sewing machines; dye and finish; 
employ 150; buy mule spun peeler yarns. | 


Maline Mills Company; 1902; $25,000; 
Thos. Maslin, president and treasurer; 
W. L. Siewers, secretary; Thos. Doud. 
superintendent ; ladies’ light weight cot- 
ton ribbed underwear; 26 knitting, 28 
sewing machines; dye and finish; employ 
80; buy 24 mule yarn. 


Shamrock Mills; 1903; $100,000; A. 
S. Hanes, president, treasurer and buy- 
er; ladies’, men’s and children’s fine 
gauge seamless hosiery and half hose; 
225 knitting, 15 ribbing, 30 looping, 8 
sewing machines. 

Winston Knitting Mills; $7,500; M. D. 
Bailey, president and treasurer; M. D. 
Bailey, Jr., secretary; ladies’ cotton 
ribbed underwear; 14 knitting, 19 sewing 
machines; buy 9 to 22 peeler yarn; dyed 
and finish. 

WINTON—Hertford County. 


Winton Knitting Mills; 1896; $5,000; 
A. I. Parker, president; S. S. Daniel, 
secretary-treasurer and buyer; men’s | 
seamless cotton half hose; 18 knitters. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
ANDERSON—Anderson County. 


Corona Mills; 1902; $14,000; G. W. 
Evans, president and treasurer; Ww. 
A. Power, secretary; E. L. Holland, 
superintendent; 108 to 140 needle misses’ 
and children’s seamless cotton hosiery; 
30 knitting, 32 ribbing, 10 looping ma- 
chines; dye and finish; employ 50; buy 
12 to 26 yarns. 

BLACKWELL—Barnwell County. 


W. M. Alling: ladies’ and men’s cot- 
ton seamless hosiery; 85 knitting, 20 
ribbing machines; dye and finish. 

BOWLING GREEN— York County. 


Bowling Green Knitting Mills; 1902: 
$15,000; T. J. Patrick, President; R. M. 
Dubin, secretary. treasurer and buyer; 
L. D. Wade, superintendent; cotton rib- 
bed underwear; 13 knitting, 13 ribbing, 
7 sewing machines, employ 30; buy 22 
and 30 yarn. 

COLUMBIA— Richland County. 


Geo. H. Tilton & Son; J. M. Graham, 
superintendent; cotton seamless hosiery; 
370 knitting, 175 ribbing machines, 75 
seamers; electric power; buy 18, 20, 30 
and 40 yarn. 

CROSS HILL—Laurens County. 


Cross Hill Oil Co.; P. 8. Bailey, presi- 
dent and treasurer; B. R. Austin, man- 
ager; cotton seamless hosiery for men, 
women and children; 50 knitting ma- 
chines; dye. 












A MILL BASKET 


1S THE ONE TO BUY. 


Our duck baskets are standing 
the knocks in a number of the 





largest mills in the United States. 
Write today for Booklet No. 4, which deseribes them 
fully. 


MORRIS & CO., 


CROVEVILLE, N. J. 








y 
e/ephone 
LNOR OS 74 


WTeESPINIENCLE’ 
SPV) TC0 


ADOLPH SUCK 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


173 SUMMER ST. BOSTON MASS.U.S.A. 


DEWEY SQUARE 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


J.J. DA LTOA,C.E. 
ASHEVILLE,A.C. 


RE-ORCAMIZATION AND EXTENTION OF O40 PLANTS. 


MANUFACTURING : 
AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 
POWER PLANTS 

COAL MACHINERY 
COAL BUILDINGS 





THE COOKSON IMPROVED STEAM TRAP 


IS THE SIMPLEST, MOST ACCESSIBLE, MOST 
DURABLE AND BEST ALL ROUND 
STEAM TRAP BUILT. 


Fully Guaranteed. Thirty Days Trial 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


The Cookson Steam Specialty Co., 
318 W. 4th Street, 





CINCINNATI, 0, 













CHARLOTTE 


BELTING!) } 
Roof and Paving = 


NEW AND SECOND HAND. 





OLD MACHINERY OF ALL 


Standard Gravel Roofers 


AND 


KINDS PURCHASED. 





Walsh’s Sons @ Co., 


261 Washington Street, 


Jobbers in Roofing Supplies, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 






NEWARH, N. J. 





Cotton Mill Bookkeeper, age 37, five years experience in up-to-date Cot- 
ton Mill, would like to change location about January 15th. Understands costs of 
production statements as well as general bookkeeping of a yarn mill. 

address, N. C. Care Cotton. 
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HOUGHTON’S IMPROVED STEEL THREAD BOARD 


AND METAL BACK RAIL 


10 1-2 Cents per Spindle, complete, f. o. b. Worcester, Mass. 
The only Thread Board 
that holds a guide solid all 
the time; neyer gets loose; 
is always in perfect ad- 
justment,andconsequent- 
= ly must make a saving in 
travelers, broken’ ends, 
waste, thread guides care, 
and greatly prolongs the 
wear of rings and in- 
creases the production per 
spindle. Millions in use, 
and every one has increas- 
August 23. 1904. ; ed the production of yarn 
AND OTHER PATENTS PENDING. per spindle. Investigation 


will substantiate the above. The last mill equipped with our Thread Boards shows an increase 
in yarn of 4 7, per cent., a saving of over 700 per cent. of their cost. When ordering machinery, 


specify ‘‘for Houghton’s Improved Steel Thread Boards.”’ 


L. T. HOUGHTON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 


Worcester, Mass. 








With Hardened Thread Guides. 






All infringements of these patents will by 
prosecuted. 
PATENTED 
November 30, 1897 
March 8, 1898 
July 1, 1901 
November 9, 1901 
Jane 8, 1903 
March 1. 1904 
May 9, 1904. 








EVERY | 
ELECTRICAL 
REQUISITE 





Cling-Surface Co.: Jamestown, N. Y., Oct. 27, 1904. 
These belts run from our 1000 h. p. engine, 20-ft. pulleys (62 R. P.M.) and 31- 
in. pulleys (450 R. P.M.) Both are 40-in, face, 45 and 35 ft. centers. Were doing 
100 h. p. when photographed and would do much more. Ihave used Cling-Surface 
5 years; am satisfied. These belts are clean, pliable, not sticky, and in fine condi- 
tion. Oneruns 4 ft. slack and the other 22 in. siack. | believe in slack belts and 
Cling-furface permits them. W. H. COBB, Ch. Eng. Broadhead Worsted Mills. 


Cling-Surface. 
it is a preservative belt filler, keeping all belts and rope pliable, water-proof and 
preserved. it stops slipping, soall belts can be run easy orslack, pull fullest loads 


and give perfect service. 
Slack belts mean low friction load, cool bearings, economy of oil, fuel, time and 
trouble, 
Used now by many of best mills. Send for a paokage for trial. 
Cling-Surface Co., 182-186 Virginia St., Buffalo, N, Y. 
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BOILERS encines. 


Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pipes and Sheet Iron 
Work; Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes, 
Hangers, ete. ill Castings. Cast every 
day; work 200 hands. 

LOMBARD IRON WORKS & SUPPLY CO., 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 





WHEN IN BOSTON 


STOP AT THE 


HOTEL ESSEX 


It is patronized and endorsed by the Proprie- 
tors of Corron. 

The hotel is located directly opposite the 
South Station in the business district of the 
city, and is up-to-date in all respects. 


Textile Machinery 


New and Second Hand. 


Complete Equipments 


Cotton, Wool and Knitting. 


BARGAINS in the following: 
4 Brown Ballers for Twine. 


5 Hopedale Twisters, 80 spindles each, 44¢ rings 
creels 6 in‘o 1. 

1 Franklin Twister, 88 spindles, 4'¢ rings, creel 
for 4into 1. 

| Franklin Twister, 100 spindles, 414 rings, creel 
for 4 into 1. 


1 Knuckle Joint Baling Press. 

Card Clothing, Leather Belting, Slubber and 
Speeder and Twister Bobbins, Spinning 
Ring Travellers, Leather Roller Cots, Pa- 
per Cones and Tubes, Skewers, etc. 


Agent for states of Tennessee, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Arkansrs, Louisiana and 
Texes for the American Drying Machinery Co., 
manufacturers of “Twentieth Century” Drying 
Machines for Cotton, Wool, Hosiery, ete; also 
agent for Wm. Dowling & Co.. manufacturers of 
‘Little Giant Turbine Water Wheels,’’ the best 
Water Wheel made in the world. 


Catalogues and prices upon request. 


J.D. KENNEDY. 
46 Randolph Bidg., : Memphis, Tenn. 


ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR CARS AND 
ENCLOSURES 


DJ. MEYERS MFG. CO. 
m HAMILTON, OHIO. 





| Chapman, 


COTTON. 





JONESVILLE—Union County. 


Jonesville Mfg. Co.; $175,000; J. J. 
Littlejohn, president, treasurer and 
buyer; W. H. S. Harris, secretary; 
men’s and ladies’ cotton seamless hos- 
iery; 20 cards, 7,000 ring spindles, 200 
knitting, 50 ribbing, 50 looping ma- 


| chines; dye and finish; employ 350; buy 


40-2 splicing yarn. 
LANDRUM—Spartanburg County. 

Blue Ridge Hosiery Mill; 1901; $40,- 
000; Joseph Lee, president and treasur- 
er; Rowland L. Lee, secretary; 136 and 
176 needle cotton seamless hosiery; 97 
knitting, 23 ribbing, 29 looping, 2 sew- 
ing machines; dye and finish. 


MANNING—Clarendon County. 


W. Scott Harvin; L. H. Harvin, man- 
ager and superintendent; ladies’ and 
misses’ seamless hosiery and half hose; 
60 knitters, 20 ribbers; dye and finish; 
employ 140; buy 14, 20 and 40 yarn. 


McCOLL— Marlboro County. 


Marlboro Cotton Mills; 1903; $1,000, - 
000; T. B. Gibson, president; Robert 
secretary and treasurer; 
Chas. Iceman, buyer and superintend- 
ent; men’s fleece lined underwear; 160 
cards, 45,000 spindles, 25 knitting ma- 
chines; dye. 

NEWBERRY—Newberry Couuty. 

Newberry Knitting Mil]; 1900; $17,- 
000; L. W. Floyd, president and treasur- 
er; B. C. Mathews, secretary; ladies’ 


and men’s half hose and seamless hos- | 
1 sewing | 


iery; 75 knitting, 10 looping 
machine, 10 ribbers; dye and finish; em- 
ploy 85; buy 12, 14, 20 yarns. 


PELHAM—Greenville County. 


Pelham Mills; $300,000; Arthur Barn- 
well. president; C. King. treasurer; 
yarns 6 to 16 and ladies’and children's 
cotton hosiery; 72 cards, 100 knitting 
machines, 11,000 ring spindles; dye; em- 


ploy 300. 
SPARTANBURG—Spartanburg County. 


Crescent Mfg. Co.; 1904; $32,000; D. 
D. Little. president and buyer; Hugh 
Little, secretary and treasurer; misses’ 
and boy’s ribbed hosiery; 50 knitting, 50 
ribbing, 16 looping machines; dye and 
finish; 1 boiler; employ 100; buy 10 to 
59. 9 yarn. 


UNION—Union County. 


Excelsior Knitting Mills; 1896; 110,- 
000; Emslie Nicholson, president; J. H. 
Gault, treasurer, manager and buyer; 
seamless hose and half hose; 16 sets 
cards, 5,624 spindles, 265 knitting, 76 
ribbing, 91 looping machines; dye and 
finish; employ 500. 


W ALHALLA—Oconee County. 


Oconee Knitting Mill; 1904; $15,000; 
R. T. Jaynes, president; James M. Moss, 
secretary and treasurer; W. J. Schro- 
der, buyer and superintendent; misses’ 
seamless hosiery; 24 knitting, 30 rib- 
bing, 9 looping machines; dye; employ 


| 30. 


WILLISTON—Barnwell County. 
Rosemary Knitting Mills; L. A. Green 


| & Son: 108 and 136 needle cotton seam- 


ROMANSKI 


PHOTO+ENGRAVING 


and Price 


When Ordering Advertising 
uts you want these 
essential points. 


We make Cuts for 


Color Designs 
Letter Heads 
Newspapers 
Magazines 
Catalogues 


Commercial Engraving by 
all processes, Electrotyping 
and Printing 


MICHIGAN « 
ENGRAVING CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


GUARANTEED SECOND HAND 
ENGINE BARGAINS 


CORLISS 
One 18 x 42 Bates. One 16 x 42 Hamilton. 
One 16 x36 McLaren. One 24 x 42 Atlas. 
One 20 x 42 Atlas. 


AUTOMATIC. 

One 21x44 Buckeye Girder Frame. 
One 16} x 27 Buckeye Tangys Frame. 
One 13 x 22 Buckeye Tangys Frame. 

Two 13 x 12 Ball Center Crank. 

One 12 x 12 Porter Center Crank. 


| Boilers. Belting. Shafting. Pulleys. 


| Cleveland Belting & Machinery Co., 


| 8 Long Street, CLEVELAND, 0 
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WHEN WANTING 


COTTON, WOOL, BLEACHING, DYEING, PRINT- 
ING AND FINISHING 


MACHINERY 


Please write 


W. SEABURY SIMMONS, 


Shepherd Bryan, 
Attorney at Law, 


204-6-8 Equitable Building, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


oe Distance 'Phone 1945 Main (Bell) 


Specialty: Corporation law and all legal matters relating to 
cotton mills, Collections made in Georgia, Alabama and the 
Carolinas. 

References: Atlanta, Ga; Continental Gin Co., Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, Trust Co. of Georgia. Hartford, Conn : tna 
Life Insurance Co New York: ina Indemnity Co. 


graeennnayenentes —_—~Y 2 


’ PERKINS MANUFACTURING ‘ 
COMPANY, 


AUCUSTA, CEORCIA. 


Millwork and Lumber, 


Sash, Doors, Frames, Trim, Etc. 
Yellow Pine, Oak, Cypress, Poplar. { 
4 
SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 4 
> 2422 2. 22 42 4S 2 


| 
| 


Thomas Crompton & Son, 


DEALERS IN 


Cotton, 


Linters and Waste. 
“arch st,” Philadelphia, Pa. 


Contractors for Mill Waste 
and Linters. 





















THE 


Georgia Railroad 


Is THE 


Shortest, Quickest = Best Route | 


Augusta, Atlanta, 
Athens * Macon. 


All Well Informed Travelers 
and Shippers Use This 


-Old Reliable Route 


THEREBY SECURING COMFORT, 
SAFETY AND SPEAD. 


3 Daily Trains 


BETWEEN 


Augusta & Atlanta. 


For information call on or address 
THOS. K. BOOTE, G.M., A.G, JACKSON, G. F.&P,A., 
A Augusta, Ga, 


ugusta, G 
8. B. MAGILL, G. A., Atlanta, Ga, 





| less hose; 83 knitting, 15 ribbing ma- 
| chines; finish; employ 100; buy 10 to 15 
yarn. 


TENNESSEE. 
ATHENS— Mcflina County. 


R. J. Fisher; Athens Hosiery Mills; 
ladies’, children’s and infants’ ribbed 
hosiery; 60 knitting, 50 ribbing ma- 
chines; dye and finish; employ 100; buy 
8 to 40 and 2-ply combed peeler. 

CHATTANOOGA—Hamilton County. 

Chickamauga Knitting Mills; 1900; 
$50,000; J. H. McReynolds, president; 
E. B. Thomasson, secretary; H. T. Pope, 
manager; O. M. Whitbeck, superintend- 
ent; ladies’ cotton ribbed underwear; 27 
knitting, 25 sewing machines; finish; 
buy 8 and 14 yarn. 


Richmond Hosiery Mills; P. Hoffman, 


superintendent; men’s and ladies’ flat | 


hose, misses’ and boy’s seamless; 150 
knitting, 100 ribbers; dye. 


HARRIPMAN—Roane County. 


Harriman Knitting Mills; 1903; A. H. 
Wood, president; W. S. Wood, secretary; 
J. H. Crews, treasurer; ladies’ cotton 
ribbed vests; 10 knitting, 10 sewing ma- 
chines; finish; employ 40; buy No. 24 
combed peeler yarn. 


KNOXVILLE—Knox County. 


Biddle Mfg. Co.; 1902; $24.000; F. W. 
Biddle, president; W. P. Biddle, secre- 
tary, treasurer and _ superintendent; 
ladies’ cotton ribbed vests; 10 knitting, 
10 sewing machines; buy 24 ring spun 
cotton yarn. 

Knoxville Knitting Mills Co.; 1893; 


$50,000; F. L. Fisher, president; H. M. 
Johnson, secretary, treasurer and buyer; 


/ men’s and women’s fine seamless cotton 





MEIER’S 


“STEER BRAND” 





Saves 
20 to 3O per 
cent. 
in the long 
run. 





BELTING 


MAHES THE WHEELS GO ROUND. 


J. MEIER’S SONS, 


37 Dey St., N.Y., amd NEWARH, N. J. 








THE 


Eagle Rubber Stamp Works 


32'4 Peachtree Street, (P. O. Box 221) 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 


Are Headquarters for 


COPPER COTTON STENCILS. 








hosiery and infants’ ribbed hosiery ; 125 
knitting, 40 ribbing, 40 looping ma- 
chines; dye and finish; employ 150; buy 
14 to 70 cotton yarn. 


Standard Knitting Mills; 1900; $50,- 
000; E E. MeMillian, president; J. T. | 
Brownlee, secretary and manager; H. 
B. Branner, treasurer; men’s cotton rib- 
bed underwear; 47 knitting, 50 sewing 
machines; dye and finish; employ 125; 
buy 7, 10, 12 and 20 single yarn. 


LENOIR CITY—Loudon County. 


Dixie Mills; 1897; 
ner, president; Jos. P. Gaut, secretary 
and treasurer; John Walton, superin 
tendent; 160 and 200 needle cotton and 
lisle ladies’, men’s and children’s seam- 
less hosiery and half hose; 225 knitting. 
175 ribbing, 10 sewing machines; 100 
ribbers; dye and finish; employ 400; buy 
8 to 16 carded, 18 to 36 combed yarn. 


MADISONVILLE - Monroe County. 


Madisonville Knitting Mills; 1903; 
$25,000; M. G. Wright, president; men’s 
cotton seamless hosiery; 25 knitting ma- 
chines. 

MORRISTOWN— Hamblen County. 

Wood Knitting Company; 1904; §$9,- 
000; 0. J. Seely. superintendent; 84 
needle cotton mixed half hose; 22 knit- 
ting, 4 ribbing, 2 looping machines; buy 
6, 7, 8 colored. 5, 7, 24 white yarn. 


Also Brass Stencils for marking baled goods of all kinds. 


| Special designs worked out artistically in sheet meta). 
| Also manufacture Rubber Stamps, Wax and Corporation 


Sea!s. Dealers in Stencil [Inks and Brushes; Stamp Pads 


| and Inks and all goods in this line. 


Call or write as ab ve f v catalogue and prices. 


FAVORABLE LOCATIONS 


in a fine cotton section and enterprising 
communities for 


COTTON FACTORIES 


AND 


COTTON OIL MILLS 


ean be found on the line of the 


GEORGIA SOUTHERN & FLORIDA RAILWAY. 





$50,000; H. S. Miz: | 


FULL INFORMATION GIVEN BY 


W. L. CLESSNER, 


Commissioner of Immigration, Macon, Ga. 
All Work Guaranteed, 





Manufacturer and Importer. 


Dealer in the be+t English and American Cast Ste®! Pins 
and Eaylisb O »mber Needles. 


Cotton Combs Neatly Re-Needléd. 


| THOMAS TOWNSEND, 157 Orange St., Providence, R. j, 
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NASHVILLE—Davidson County. 
Nashville Hosiery Miils Company ; 
J. H. Thomas, president; J. A. Bishop, 
secretary and treasurer; J. H. McPhail, 
buyer; children’s cotton ribbed seamless 


hosiery; 101 knitting, 116 ribbing, 40 | 


looping machines; dye and finish; em- 
ploy 250; buy 7 to 40 cone yarn. 


Rock City Hosiery Mills; Jacob May. 
proprietor; misses’ and children’s cotton 
and worsted ribbed hosiery; 250 knitters; 
dye and finish; electric power; employ 
300; buy 54 to 40 white yarn; sell direct: 
119 Belmont avenue. 


NIOTA—McMinn County. 

Crescent Hosiery Mill; 1902; $15,000; 
H. M. Wilson, president; W. L. Forrest, 
secretary-treasurer and buyer; misses’ 
seamless cotton hosiery; 25 knitting, 25 
ribbing, 11 looping machines; dye and 
finish; employ 70; buy 9 to 40 white 
yarn. 

SPARTA—White County. 

Sparta Knitting Mills; 1903; $15,000; 
Richard Hill, president; J. R. Tubb, sec- 
retary; S. J. Jackson. general manager; 
ladies’ ribbed underwear and union suits; 
15 knitting, 20 sewing machines; bleach; 
employ 25; buy 10 to 24 carded and 
combed yarn. 

SWEETWATER— Monroe County. 

Mascot Knitting Mills; 1895; $24,000; 
W. L. Magill, president; W. M. Patton, 
vice president and general manager ; J. 
H. Patton, secretary and treasurer ; 
men’s cotton seamless hosiery; 100 knit- 


ting, 20 ribbing machines; employ 130; | 


buy 6 to 24 yarn. 

Sweetwater Hosiery Mills; 1903; $30,- 
000; John M. Jones, president; John,M. 
Jones, Jr., secretary-treasurer and buy- 
er; men’s and ladies’ cotton seamless 
hosiery; 60 knitting, 12 ribbing, 1 sew- 
ing machine; dye and finish. 


TEXAS. 


CUERO— DeWitt County. 


Gus Heinrich; cotton and wool hosiery, 
silk and woolen mits; 4 knitting, 2 rib- 
bing machines; dye and finish; buy 6 to 
14 three-ply cotton and wool yarn. 

HILLSBORO—Hill County. 

Hillsboro Hosiery Company; J. B. 
Jennings, manager; men’s cotton and 
woolen hosiery ; 6 knitting machines; 
sell direct. 


LINDALE—Smith County. 
J. 8S. Ogburn & Co.; cotton hosiery; 
21 knitting machines; sell direct. 
W-sCO—McLennen County. 


Waco Knitting Mill Company; 1902; 
$35,000; F. A. Winchell, president; H. 
B. Mistrot, secretary; E. Rotan, treas- 
urer; ladies’ and gents’ flat and ribbed 
underwear; 35 knitting, 40 sewing ma- 
chines; dye and finish; electric power; 
buy 8, 10, 12 and 20 yarn. 


VIRGINIA. 
BERKLEY—Norfolk County. 


THE GERMANIA LAMP 


IS NOW 


The Very Best Made Without Any Exception 


AND THE 
Germania Electric Lamp Co. 


Is Free and Independent of 
All Trusts and Combinations 


thus enabling it to fix its own prices. 
Why then buy Trust-Made Lamps at prices fixed by theGeneral 
Electric Co., to enable them to keep up their prices? 


Send Your Orders to the Factory. 


HARRISON, N. J. 











Holmes Metallic Packing 
In Use ina Majority of Fall River, Lowell, Lawrence 
and Rhode Island Mills. 


There are two features of this packing that commend it to the favor of 
engine builders and mechanical engineers. One is its adaptability to the 
inside of stuffing boxes without disconnecting the rod or stem, and the 
other is its frictionless character and durability. We do not claim to have 
the only all meta! packing fit to put on an engine, but we invariably have 
earried off the honors wherever we have been in competition. Ina recent 
six months’ trial, at the largest steel plant in Ohio, against seven of the 
best metallic packings of this country and Europe, on rods varying from 
3} to 12 inches in diameter, the Holmes received the unanimous endorse- 
Z ment of a committee of six experts chosen to pass upon thé report of the 
MA PAT. NO. 654,547 est. 
os 0s gsa.sea _ At the close of the Pan-American, at Buffalo, the Chiet Engineer of the 

, Exhibition Co., Mr. W. M. Ball, wrote our Mr. Geo. D. Rollins: “Your 
 « 725,08 packing has given perfect satisfaction. We installed it on engines where 
soft packing had failed to work satisfactorily, and in that way it had a 
severe test. I wish tocongratulate you on its complete success, and in fu- 
ture, whenever possible, I will use no other.” 


We have over a hundred similar voluntary testimonials. Write us for further information. 


HOLMES METALLIC PACKING COMPANY, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Reorganized by Consolidation with Geo. D. Rollins & Co., of Philadelphia. 
Send for Catalogue C, if interested. 





REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 


PATENT WO. 818,400 





PAT. NO. 436,177 
**  ** 500,600 


* ** 634,106 





“ «* 902,328 I 








Hamilton-Gorliss Engines ana 


Hamilton-Holzwarth Steam Turbines 
ENGINES 











Berkley Knitting Mills; 1899; $25,000; 
Geo. W. Simpson, president; W. L. 
Ba"'ie, Jr., secretary and manager; S. 
M. Simpson, treasurer; ladies’ cotton 





AND 


STEAM TURBINES 
FOR COTTON MILLS 


AND ALL OTHER PURPOSES. 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDED AT WORLD'S FAIR. 









Send for Catalogue T of Turbines. 
Send for Catalogue V of Engines. 





1127 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
1316 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Me 
716 Empire Building, Pittsburg. Pa. 
C. C. Moore & Co,, San Francisco, Cal. 
Charlotte, N.C. 













SOUTHERN DISTRICT OFFICE: 
ATLANTA, GA. 






403 Equitable Building - - 


THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO., 
HAMILTON, OHIO, 
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“NASON” and “SIDELUG” Steam Traps. 


The Standard for Sixty Years. 


Adapted to all conditions requiring the removal of condensation 
without waste of steam. 


Entirely Automatic. Absolutely Reliable. 


All parts of the *‘Nason” and “Sidelug”’ traps are so removed from con- 
tact with dirt and scale as to render their stoppage impossible, thereby in- 
definitely prolonging their integrity. 

Every Trap We Make Represents the Best Value Obtainable 
in Material and Workmanship. 





PATENTED 


Bona Fide “Nason” Traps have our name on the cover. Our Trap Catalogue 
will interest you. 


Nason Manufacturing Co., ‘71 Fulton St., New York. 


“Ours is the Light of the World.” 
Kentucky Electrical Co. 


Incorporated. 


fi ‘NASON’ STEAM RAP 
1 Fur Pressureto 70 ]lbs 
of 


“3IDELUG” STEAM TRA” 
For Pressure 70 to 150 | bs. 


ee ee, ee 


Manufacturers of .... 
Incandescent Lamps, 
Motors and Dynamos. 






Owensboro, - - Kentucky. 











We guarantee our Coods. If they are not first-class, ship them 
back at our expense. 
si WRITE FOR PRICES. 

















THE TWO PULLEYS 


THAT ARE NOW 
INTERESTING MANUFACTURERS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR TEXTILE WORK. 
















wo 








Steel Center, Wood Rim. 





All Steel 


THE ONEIDA 


All Steel Pulley. ONEIDA 
Bee STEEL PULLEY COMPANY, 


STRONGEST, 
HANDSOMEST, 

MOST EASILY ADJUSTED 
MATAL PULLEY 


THE ONEIDA 






Combination Pulley. 


MAXIMUM BELT ADHESION 
MINIMUM AIR RESISTANCE, 


ONEIDA, N. Yes U. Ss. A. prea ag MORE THAN ALL 























We wish tocall your atten- 
tion to the fact that we 
"guarantee our rolls to last 
from ten to twenty per 
per cent. longer, make bet- 
ter yarns and give less 
trouble than any other. 
Several years experience 
in spinning yarns and six- 
teen years of practical 
work and careful] study has 
taught us what is needed to 


produce the best yarns of 
either coarse or fine counts, 





The Largest and Most Complete Roll Covering and Cot Manufacturing Establishment in the South. 
Superior Workmanship. Best Selected Stock. Prompt Delivery. Low Prices. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. High Class Work Only. 


WILLIAM L. SCOTT, Treas. and Manager. E. M. SCOTT, Superintendent. 
16 Years Practical Experience in Roll Covering. 12 Years Practical Experience in Ro}! Covering. 


Georgia Textile Specialty Co. 


Top Roll Coverers and Cot Manufacturers. 
Belt Workers, Textile Mill Specialties, Pulley Coverers, Machinery and Tools for Roll Covering, 
Machinists’ Tools of all Kinds, Skewers, Bobbins, Spools and Spool Skewers. 


Roller, Clearer and Slasher Cloth. Sheep, Lamb and Calf Koller Leather, 


Seavenger Rolls Made Complete and Covered for 10 cents Each. Al) kinds of Top Rolls, Winder Comber, 
Comber Plates, Top and Under Clearers and Scavenger Rolls Covered in the Very Best and 


Most scientific Manner. 
Telephone 3527. 494¢ E. Alabama St , ATLANTA, GA. 








If you willcompare the ma- 
terial and workmanship, the 
lasting qualitiesofour work, 
you will see that ours is the 
cheapest in the end. It 
takes goed rolls to produce 
good yarns, and we keep 
this important point before 
us when covering your 
rolls. Our machinery is the 
very latest and best that 
ean be had. If you wilt 
write us we will take pleas- 
ure in answering you fully, 
and will prove to your sat- 
isfaction that we do all we 
claim. 
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and mixed ribbed underwear; 35 knit 
ting, 40 sewing machines; buy yarn 20 





to 50. 
{22 Pearl Street, New York. Foster Blac & Co.; Chesapeake Knit- 
ting Mill; flat and fleeced underwear; 6 
Branches: sets cards; 1,980 spindles, 40 knitting, 
75 sewing machines; buy 20 to 26 C 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, MONTREAL ) Gennt yarn. 
anada. 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, HAMILTON, j . Foster Black & Co.: Elizabeth Knit- 


ting Mill. flat and fleeced underwear: 6 


Dye Stuffs and Chemicals, *' corérs, 235 227s 0 crlinders, 8 sowing ma 


yarn 
Black, Blue, Brown, -_— 
: et : : CHARLOTTETVILTE— Albemarle County. 
Direct Cotton Colors, all shades. Aniline Colors, Chemicals and Everything Used 
rs ” in the Dye House a ” H. ©. Marchant Mfg. Co.; 1903; $41,- 
y : 000; H. C. Marchant, president and gen- 
SOLE AGENTS FOR eral superintendent; C, B. Somerville, 
secretary, general manager and buyer; 
Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. children’s flat. fleeced and ribbed under 
lili, | WORE; BU.umting, 100 sewing machines; 








“pir 99 9 ann 
COTTON SOFTENERS buy 7, 8, 22, 24 yarn. 


Charles J. Fox aan se . . < DANVILLE—Pittsylvania County. 
Rap EO Danville Knitting Mills; 1899; §50,- 
000; L. Herman, president; L. B. Con- 
FULLING »& way, Jr.. secretary-treasurer; O. L. 
appr ttn 1 extile Soa ps Merrow. superintendent; seamless cot- 
ton hosiery; 76 knitting, 39 ribbing, 24 
313 South Philip Street, : : PHILADELPHIA, looping, 2 sewing machines; dye and 
finish; employ 170; buy 9 to 40 yarns. 


J . S | a R i x E Mill Architect and Engineer | FARMVILLE—Prince Edward County. 
e s | —————————————— eS ee 


Reliance Hosiery Mills; John Walton, 











Specialty | 1 ezttle Mills and superintendent and buyer; 176 needle 
° ” | water Power Developments. men’s, ladies’ and children’s hosiery and 
GREENVILLE, w 2 ed w SOUTH CAROLINA. | half hose; 44 knitting machines. 





bigs Seo es aie oe a le Ber OT ara LYNCHBURG—Campbell County. 


Lynchburg Hosiery Co.; 1900; $14,- 

ARTHUR L. JACOBS & CO., 600; dos. G. Barton, preiétet; N14. 
C For All Winders. For Yarn Warps, 
ONES Universal Parallel TUBES Fh rake oe WINDERS 


Patton, secretary and treasurer; cotton 
seamless-hosiery; 50 knitting, 9 ribbing 

Specialties: COTTON MILL MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 
176 Federal Street, - - - - BOSTON, MASS, 












machines; dye and finish; employ 80; 
buy 14 to 40 yarn. 


| O. Nestler & Sons; Providence Hos- 
| iery Mill; Max Nestler, superintendent; 
| seamless cotton half hose; 26 knitting, 5 

ribbing, 4 sewing machines; finish; em- 
| ploy 22; buy 12 to 22-1 yarn. 









MANCHESTER—Chesterfield County. 


per €) S / eo R Y B83 A N D S E. Shields Hosiery Mills; E. Shields, 

 atracromnny G. A. Reichelt, secretary. 

ALBRICHT & SHENTON, | trentenee and manager; fine lisle lace 

| seamless hosiery and half hose; 49 knit- 

READING, - - PENNSYLVANIA | ting, 7 looping. 2 sewing machines; 
finish; buy 26 to 36-2 yarn. 


Quality and Prices CS aoe ‘Delivery 
CUARANTEED. PROMPT. 


i 


NORFOLK—Norfolk County. 


C. Brooks Johnson; Norfolk Knitting 
Mill; Edward Camp, superintendent; 
men’s flat balbriggan underwear; 6 sets 
cards; 2,016 C spindles; 50 knitting, 110 
| sewing machines; dye and finish; em- 

ploy 300; buy yarn. 


! 
| 


PETERSBURG— Dinwiddie County. 


MILL BROOMS. 


Petersburg Hosiery Co.; A. S. Reinach 
& Son, props.; misses’ and ladies’ seam- 
less cotton ribbed hosiery; 100 knitting. 
35 ribbing, 3'sewing, 11 looping ma- 
chines; dye and finish; employ 100; buy 
white and mixed yarn. 


HODCES BROOM WORKS, 
| 271-275 Marietta Street, 
| ATLANTA, CEORCIA. 


PORTSMOUTH—Norfolk County. 


Jos. A. Parker; H. A. V. Parker, 
| buyer; 84 needle children’s and misses’ 
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EDWARD R. LADEW, 
FAYERWEATHER- LADEW COMPANY, 


1 ANUFACTURERS O 





. Hoyts Pure Oak Tanned Short Lap Leather Belting 

The Very Be ing qui ‘IIs 

Oil Mills 

Cotton Knitting Mills 

Compresses 
Ginneries 


Factories: Glen Gove, Long Island, Charlotte, N. G. 


Branch Stores: New York, Philadelphia, Bosten, Chicago, 
Pittsburg, Newark, Charlotte, Atlanta. } 


CEOS OOO OOS OR OS eee 
HARDIE=-TYNES MFG. CO., 


BUILDERS OF- 


OO CORLISS ENGINES 


















-FOR 


=” Cotton Mills, 
Sinan’ Séed Oil Mills, 2 
Electric Light Plants, Factories 


AND EVERY PURPOSE. 
Write for Catalog and Prices to ssf 


..Hardie-Tynes Mfg. Co., 













Birmingham, Ala. 
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seamless ribbed hosiery; 58 knitting, 68 
ribbing, 18 looping, 4 sewing machines; 
dye and finish; employ 100; buy 8, 16, 
17, 18 and 30 yarn. 


Piedmont Mfg. Co.; 1901; $25,000; L. 
B. Whatley, president; N. E. White- 
hurst, Jr., secretary and treasurer; 
ladies’ and gents’ cotton fleeced and rib- 
bed underwear; 20 knitting, 20 sewing 
machines; employ 75. 


Portsmouth Knitting Mills; $40,000; 
F. D. Gill, president; A. B. Butt, secre- 
tary and treasurer; R. S. Mackan, super- 
intendent; ladies’ and gents’ flat and 
fleeced cotton underwear and men’s and 
boy’s overshirts; 6 sets cards, 1,980 
spindles, 34 cylinders, 10 ribbers, 74 
sewing machines; dye; employ 250; buy 
7 to 22 yarns. 


ROANOKE—Roanoke County. 


Roanoke Knitting Co. Daniel Bobb. 
proprietor; Charles Michael, superin- 
tendent. Misses and children’s seam- 
less ribbed hosiery. 65 knitting, 35 
ribbing, 25 sewing, 10 looping machines. 
Employ 40. Buy 7 to 40 C yarn on 
cones. 


SUFFOLK—Nansemond County. 


Suffolk Knitting Mills. A. H. & W. 
E. Cobb. Children’s ribbed and men’s 
half bose. 200 knitting, 74 ribbing, 24 
looping, 2 sewing machines. Buy 7, 8, 
10 and 40 C. hosiery yarn. 





COTTON 


WILLIAFMSBURGH—James City County. 


Williamsburgh Knitting Mills. 1900. 
$80.000. E. W. Warburton, president; 
H. S. Bird, secretary, treasurer and 
buyer; H. S. Becker, superintendent. 
Cotton fleece lined underwear. 7 sets 
cards. 1,440 spindles. 15 knitting, 8 rib- 
bing, 50 sewing machines. Employ 115. 
Buy 6 to 24 yarns. 

WINCHESTER—Frederick County. 

Jones, Lewis Knitting Co. 1895. $45,- 
000. Lewis Jones, president; Jos. W. 
Leafe, secretary; Albert Baker, treasur- 
er; Arthur Leafe, manager. Hosiery 
union suits and ribbed underwear. 150 
knitting, 60 sewing machines. Dye. 2 
Boilers. Employ 300. Buy 12 to 30 yarn. 

WYTHEVILLE—Wythe County. 


Wytheville Woolen and Knitting Mills 
Co. 1890. $25,000. C. B. Thomas, presi- 


dent; L. F. Krenning, secretary; Wm. 
Krenning, treasurer. Woolens and 
Hosiery. 2 sets cards. 628 spindles. 
11 knitting, 1 ribbing, 1 sewing ma- 
chine. Dye and finish. Employ 25. 





The Wing Disk Fan. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the Wing disk fan, which has been in 
general use for a long time and proved 
its merits under severe conditions. The 
L. J. Wing Manufacturing Co., 251 
West Broadway, New York City, the 
builders of this fan, are confident that 
it will move more air than any other 




















Southern Agent, 


~ 


" < 
“= " © ape A . : . 
Ve te oe, ard mys ee t 


LATEST NORTHROP LOOM. 


Continuous improvement is the rule by which we foster trade, and inspection of the above illus- 
tration will reveal matters of considerable interest to those who follow the art of weaving. We also 
manufacture other lines of Cotton Machinery, and are glad to correspond with interested parties. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 
J. D. CLOUDMAN, Atlanta, Ca. 
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fan made for ventilating, heating, or 
any other purpose. ‘lhe curve in the 
blades increases the amount of air mov- 
ed by preventing slippage. The blades 
are also adjustable and can be set to suit 
the conditions under which the fan is 





The air blast can be raised 
decreased or deflected without changing 


operated. 


the fan, pipe, or belt. Among other 
claims made for the Wing fan are the 
following: 

It cost less to run and maintain than 
other fans and safety is insured by the 
inside frame work shown in the illustra- 
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FOR FINISHING KNIT RIBBED GOODS 


IS BY THE USE OF OUR- 


HIGH SPEED MACHINES. 


Blankets, Skirts 


Any Cotton Goods 
REQUIRING A 
Usefal and Ornamental 
FINISH 


Should be Finished by Some 
of Our Various 
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Send for Catalogue and Samples, stating kind of 


M ACH I N ES. Fabric to be Finished. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COPIPANY, 
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{ NO. 8 CLEANER, (Patented ) 


| It is used on Boilers there. One man six (6) hours with 
1] the Maohine dwing work which without it required four (4) 
" men four (4) days. That’s a big saving and you can make 
] it with a small investment. 

| Look too at our TUBE CLEANERS, TUBE CUTTERS /fj 
[ and DAMPER REGULATORS. They’re also at work 
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Established Reputation for: The Largest Production. Best Quality Fabric. 
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tion. Itcan be easily applied to various 
locations. Its form and light weight 
enable it to be placed at either end or 
in the centre of a pipe, in a wall, win- 
dow or door, and it can be run horizon- 
tally or perpendicularly as circumstanc- 
es may require. It makes very little 
noise anddoes not obstruct the light. 
Owing to its simple, compact and dur- 
able construction it seldom gets out of 
order. 

The manufacturers give proof of their 
confidence in its merits by offering it 
under competitive conditions with any 
other fan. It is adapted for general 
ventilation, cooling of public buildings, 
drying, or other industrial uses such as 
removing steam, smoke, gas, dust, acid 
fumes, etc. This company also make 
fans adopted to be driven by dircct con- 
nected engines, motors. or by belts. 


The New Gadsden Plant. 


Mr, James M. Catlett, representative 
of the Nye & Tredick Co., of Philadel- 
phia, on his recent trip South sold to 
the Adams Knitting Mills, Gadsden, 
Ala.,the entire equipment for the pro- 
duction of 200 dozen the day of fine 
ladies light weight goods. Mr. 8S. L. 
Nace, also of Philadelphia, wasinstalled 
as superintendent. The plant was put 
in operation the latter part of Novem 
ber and everything moved off in good 
shape. Reports from experienced peo- 
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ple, who have inspected this plant, show 
that the Adams Knitting Mills is in pos- 
session of a thoroughly modern, up-to- 
date plant, equipped with excellent ma- 
chinery from a -leading firm of manu- 
facturers, and so designed and outfitted 
that only good management is necessary 
to make the new business a thorough 
going success. .. 

It is fortunate for a new comer into 
the manufacturing field when he places 
his business in the hands of machine 
manufacturers of long experience and 
established reputation. So many men 
have been ill-advised in the establish- 
ment of knitting mills in this section, 
have sought to save immediate expendi- 
ture at the risk of ultimate success that 
failures have been too frequent for a 
healthy industry. It is safe to predict 
that the Adams Knitting Mills, with or- 
dinary good management, will become 
one of the most important factors in the 
industry in the South. 

Among other successful plants in the 
South which were equipped by Nye & 
Tredick Co., are the Russell Mfg. Co., 
Alexander City, Ala., the Melrose 
Knitting Mills, Raleigh, N. C., the 
Bowling Green Knitting Mills, Bowling 
Green, 8S. C., the Berkley Knitting Mills, 
Berkley. Va., the Tryon Underwear Co., 
Tryon, N. C., as well as a number of 
others. The satisfaction given by the 
original equipment of these mills is 
shown by the fact that most of them 


43 
have largely increased their plants by 
purchases from Nye & Tredick Co. 

Mr. Catlett is well known to the knit- 
ting trade in this section, and his advice 
and experience is valuable to those who 
expect to engage in the business. Of 
course his advice will be to use ma- 
chines from his house, but when a sales- 
man can back up his parliality with re- 
sults shown in actual use an intending 
buyer can understand the reason why. 
Quite a number of new knitting mills 
will be built in this section within the 
next year, and intending investors in 
this line will do well to dropa line to 
Mr. Catlett at the Philadelphia office 


Marlboro Cotton Mills; 1903; $1,000, - 
000; T. B. Gibson, president; Robert 
Chapman, secretary and _ treasurer: 
Chas. Iceman, buyer and superintend- 
ent; men’s fleece lined underwear; 160 
cards, 45,000 spindles, 25 knitting ma- 
chines; dye. 


Jonesville Mfg. Co.; $175,000; J. J. 
Littlejohn, president, treasurer and 
buyer; W. H. S. Harris, secretary: 
men’s and ladies’ cotton seamless hos- 
iery; 20 cards, 7,000 ring spindles, 200 
knitting, 50 ribbing, 50 looping ma- 
chines; dye and finish: employ 350; buy 
40 2 splicing yarn. 
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Possibilities of Cotton in the 
British Empire. 


The cotton possibilities of the British 
Empire afford an interesting study. 

In 1793 the West Indies supplied Great 
Britain with 71 per cent. of her total re- 
quirements of raw cotton. In 1801 the 
imports from the same source amounted 
to 25,000 bales. At one time substantial 
fortunes were realized from cotton- 
growing in Trinidad, but twenty years 
ago cotton was abandoned in favor of 


sugar, the only place where it. was con- | 


tinued on commercial lines being the 
small island of Carriacon. Now that 
the sagar industry has declined, vigor- 
ous efforts are being made in favor of a 
revival of cotton growing as an indus 
try. (intr 

The suitability of the Weft Indies for 
cotton growing is unquestionable. Sea 
Island cotton can not be grown beyond 
the ifluence of sea air, and in this coun- 
try it is produced only in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and parts of Florida. Further 
inland it deteriorates. Commercially it 
is used for thread, lace-making and very 
fine yarn. The United States mail-bags 
are made of Sea Island cotton. It is also 
used for sail cloth, linings for bicycle 
tires, and other purposes where a com- 
bination of strength and lightness is re- 
quired. 

This Sea Island cotton is said to have 
been originally introduced into this 
country fromthe West Indies. 

Experiments with cotton in the West 
Indies have been a great success. Dur 
ing the season ending last March, Bar- 
budos alone shipped 61,000 pounds of 
cotton 

The possibilities, put in a few words, 
as reyards new sources of supply come 
to this: In the Sudan and in various 
parts of British East Africa, Rhodesia 
and Central Africa, cotton of the Egyp 
tian type can be grown; on many parts 
if the west coast of Africa, cotton of the 
\merican type can be grown. In the 
West Indies. Sea [sland cotton can be 
vrovo, while there is every probabilty 
th t. alik in India and many other sec- 
tions of the British Empire, the indige- 
nous srowth of cotton can beso far im- 
prov das to furnish, from this source 


alone, substantial supplies of cotton 
which, though not, perhaps, wholly ser- 
viceable for Lancashire spinners, would 
nevertheless, have an important and 
benficial effect on the international 


market. 

Gastonia. The Gray Manufacturing Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $150,000. for the purpose of 
building the cotton factory planned for 
recently by George A. Gray. Mr. Gray 
_ is president and treasurer and will make 
arrangements for erection of buildings 
and the installation of machinery for 
manufacturing printcloths. The equip- 
ment will include 10.000 ring spindle- 
and 850 looms, together with steam 
power plant and other complementary 
apparatus, as previously announced. 


The Magnolia Cotton Mills, Magnolia, 
Miss., have placed a repeat order with 
the American Moistening Company, 
Boston, for humidifiers. 
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BRANSON MACHINE COMPANY 
PIONEER BUILDERS OF 


..» Knitting Machinery... 


FOR MAKING SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 

















504-6-8 N. AMERICAN STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 


&@-WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND ESTIMATE. 


























Send for 1902 Catalogue. 





McDaniel Steam Traps 


b> Always have a Water Seal over the valve and never blow 
steam; neither do they back up water. 


‘Reducing Valves, Exhaust Pipe Heads, Ejectors, Relief 
Valves, Grease Extractors, Steam Separators, etc. 





Watson & McDaniel Company, Nanufacturers, 


149 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For sale by the Jobbing Trade. 














Patented Jan. 7, 1896. 


-NORTH GERIIAN LLOYD. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR TWIN-SCREW STEAMERS, 


'*Neckar,’ ‘Main,’ ‘Rhein,’ of 10,000 tons; ‘Koln,’ ‘Chemnitz,’ 
‘Brandenburg,’ of 8,000 tons; ‘Cassel,’ ‘Breslau,’ of 8,000 tons 


Sail Regularly every Wednesday at 2 P. M. from 


BALTIMORE to BREMEN. 


SECOND CABIN PASSAGE $42.50 and Upwards. 


Freight at lowest curren’ rates to Bremen, Hamburg, to all ports in the Baltic and Mediter® 
ranean, in India. Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, ete. 
Ask your railway f eight agent for through fr-ight rates. 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO., General! Agents, 


419 Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md. 





WILFRED WELLS, 


—Sole Manufacturer of the— 


... WILFRED WELLS HOSIERY STAMP... 


The Only Perfect Stamp for Hosiery and all Woven Fabrics. 
505 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CEORCIA, ATLANTA. 


Georgia School of Technology. 


Advanced courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Civil and Textile 
Engineering Chemistry. Extensive and new equipment of shops, 
mill, laboratories, etc. Cost nominal. For illustrated catalogue, 


Address 
LYMAN HALL, President. 











Elliott Addressing 
Machines 








2000 Addresses per Hour 





Adopted by the United States 
Government, Principal Rail- 
roads, Steamship Lines, Insur- 
ance Companies, Banks, Pub- 


Laundries, 





lishers, Printers, 


Lodges, Associations and thou- 
sands of Jobbers and Retailers 


in all lines of trade. 


| peace and order. 


Stencil Cards of various colors are 
used for classifying different lists, 
giving a complete CARD CATA- 
LOGUE of the mailing list. 


Write for circular 22 and state 


size of list, 


| Elliott Addressing 
Machine Co., 


95 Purchase St. BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK—309 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA-- ~ 
1039 R. E. Trust 
Building. 
CHICAGO— 
964 Monadnock Bik. 
ST. LOUIS— 
516 Holland Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO-- 
303 California St. 








| yarn in the world. 
| from 20 to 100, and it can spin as high 
| as No. 120, but does not make a business 
| of turning out finer numbers than 100’s. 
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Bibb City, a Columbus Suburb. 


As a result of the erection of two cot- 
ton mills on North Highlands within the 
past four years, **Bibb City,’’ a flourish- 
ing little city of over one thousand 


| souls, has sprung into existence. 


The forests have been felled, streets 
have been laid off, houses have been 


| erected, and a town now stands where a 
| few years ago was nothing but dense 


forests. 

Bibb City is an ideal mill operatives’ 
village. The houses are all neat look- 
ing and thoroughly comfortable, and 
the homes of the mill officials are hand- 
some residences which would be acredit 
to the most fashionable resident sections 
of Columbus. The streets are lighted 
at night with electric lights, the elec- 


| tricity being generated by the com- 


pany's power plantat the bigdam. The 
houses of the operatives are lighted by 


| electricity, there being two incandes- 
| cent lights for each room. 


Water is also furnished the operatives 


| by the company, which operates a large 


filter near the river. Chattahoochee 
river water is turned .into this filter and 
is purified by the use of alum. This 
water is then pumped into a large tank, 
and from there it is conducted to the 
homes of the operatives by means of 
pipes, the town having a complete water 


| works system. 


A fire company has been organized 
among operatives for the purpose of 
protecting the houses in case of fire. 
The water tank isso high that the neces- 
sary pressure is given, and the com- 
pany can throw a stream over the top of 


| the highest building in the village. 
Bibb City is also policed, the company | 


having special policemen to preserve 
This police force is 
hardly necessary, however, as the popu- 
lation of Bibb City is orderly and well- 
behaved. There has not beena single 
murder oracrime of any magnitude in 
the village since it was established, 
which is a remarkably fine showing. 
The people are hard-working and well- 


| disposed, and they are making Colum- 


bus and Muscogee county good citizens. 

The Bibb City school is operated by 
the Columbus Power Company for the 
exclusive benefit of the children of its 
operatives. A large building was set 
aside by the company for the school, 
and competent teachers were provided. 
The school was well attended from the 


| first. 


Bibb City is the ‘‘newest” part of 
Columbus, and for this reason the city 


_ which has sprung up as if by magic on 


the North Highlands hills, possessesa pe- 
culiar interest and fascination to all Co- 
lumbus people. Former residents of 
the city who come to Columbus on vis- 
its, and who go up to North Highlands 
to go through the cotton mills which 
have been erected there, can scarcely 
believe their own eyes, so wonderful 
has been the transformation of the 
whole North Highlands section. 

The Bibb mill manufactures the finest 
Its numbers run 


The Bibb Mill operates 25,000 spindles 
and has room for 10,000 more, which 
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Chas. ©. Pierson. of Ga- 
lena, Kan., says P. P. P. 
saves him work and 
troub'e because it lasts so 






long 














Chas. M. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Fays P. 
P. P. proved a great econ- 
omizer in steam. 


Johnson, of 
















J.M. Smith, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., says P. P. P. 
saved $95 a year in the 
cost of packing. 


P.-F.2. 
Saves 













Packing. 












C. A. Clark, of New 
York City, says P. P. P. 
produces little or no fric- 
tion and does not cut the 
rod. 








Write today for photographic copies of 
the letters of engineers mentioned above 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO., 


Philadelphia and Chicago. 
SERRE 






The Underwood Typewriter. 


VISIBLE WRITINC. 





Actual Advantages. 
TABULATINC RAPIDITY 


ractically, jump- 


Accomplished absolutely and 
position quickly 


ing the carriage to any desir 
and positively. 

BILLINC SPEED 
Opening a new field of usefulness for the type- 
writer. The combination of the tabulating de- 
vice and visible writing insuring the same sav- 


ing of time in billing as the original typewriter 
effected in correspondence. Send for catalogue. 


| UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., 


| Equitable Building, 
ATLANTA, - GA. 
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will be installed at no distant date in 
the future. It does no weaving what 
ever, confining itself to spinning. 
Bibb Mill makes yarns which are used by 
either mills of lisle goods, ete. Much 


of its product goes to the Bibb Mill over | 


at Macon. From the yarn spun at the 
Bibb Mill in this city the best Lisle 
thread can be made. 


The | 
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THE FRANK B. COMINS, Treas. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. 


American [loistening Co. 


Equitabie Building, BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the Highest Award on recommen- 
dation of the Franklin Institute for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 


Is the largest manufacturer of Humidifiers in the world. The last twenty 
years receiving the Highest Awa ds in this country and Europe forits 
one-third sea island. The sea island Air-Mvistening System. Eight Go d Medals and others. es Ss 


cotton is obtained from South Georgia. | i ww w 
The cotton used by the millin thecourse | The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 
And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


of the year is equivalent to about 3,000 

American bal:s. | The onlySystem adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet “T”’ on Humidification. 

i The Bibb Mill represents the ideas of Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 

Major J. F. Hanson, the presidentof the ob. s. Cothran. Seushora Representative, Empire Building, Atlanta, Ca. 
Gunby Jordan and oth- | Wa ae & , 


company. 
With Mr. G. 
ers, he built the large North Highlands | 
erected. There are about one 


The Bibb Mill uses Egyptian sea 
island cot'on exclusively, in the propor- 
ton of about two-thirds Egyptian and 
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The Denn Warping Machinery. Globe Machine & Foundry Co., 


2c. Sega 





were LINKING 

¥ h und red houses in the vi ] lage, and they wer ty A & P 7 i a 200 SUCCESSOR TO Globe Machine Works, 

A have a population of between 500 and | ~~" Taam aa ote 

i 1.000. Many of the houses consist of | ELECTRICAL STOP-MOTIONS Church, Lackawana and Ruan Sts., 

a he two stories and contain as many as | APPLIED TO ALL CREELS. Frankford, _ . Philadelphia, Pa 





eight rooms and more. 

Both the power plants at North High- 
lends and the cotton mill on the bluff 
just above the power house. are ope- 
rated by the Columbus Power Company. 
The Bibb Manufacturing Company, of 
Macon, one of the largest cotton manu- 
facturing concerns in the Southern 
states, owns most of the stock of the 
Columbus Power Company, and the cot- 
ton mill referred to is really the prop- 
erty of the Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
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THE CONTINENTAL GIN COMPARY, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ca., Memphis, Tenn., Dallas, Texas. 


HICH CRADE 


LINTERS WITH AUTOMATIC FEEDERS. 
LINTER BALING PRESSES. 


Though we have been making linters for only four seasons, our machines are 















































si sed i 2 il mills. sional 2) 
— being used in nearly 00 oil mills Continental Linter, Automatic Feeder and Condenser 


FACTORIES: Birmingham, Ala.; Avondale, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.. Dallas, Tex.; Prattville, Ala.; Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE LINTERS ARE MADE AT OUR BRIDCEWATER FACTORY. 
WE ALSO MAKE THE FAMOUS 


MUNCER, EACLE, PRATT, WINSHIP and SMITH 


Cotton Gin Machinery, 


We also sell everything necessary to complete a modern Ginning Outfit and 
furnish our customers with full detailed plans and material bills for construc- 
tion of necessary house for our plants without extra charge. 


WRITE FOR CATALOCUE. 
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pany, and is generally known as the 
‘‘Bibb Mill in Columbus. ” 

The car line first passes through the 
village of the Columbus Manufacturing 
Company. This section of North High- 
lands, which a few years ago consisted 
of an unbroken field is now crowded 
with houses. Bibb City, proper. is 
north of this first mill village. The 
first thing to attract the attention of 
the visitor is the row of cottages for 
the officials of the mills. which are 
erected on a street parallel to the car 
line and just west of it. 

Work on the North Highlands dam 
was begun by the Columbus Power 
Company in 1899, but it was not until 
1900 that the houses for the operatives 
of the Bibb Manufacturing Company 
dum, as he saw that a company develop- 
ing this power would have a ready 
market for all the electrical power it 
could furnish. The judgmentof Messrs. 
Jordan and Hanson and others who en- 
tered this enterprise has already been 
vindicated, for the Columbus Power 
Company has already sold all the power 
it can possibly generate at its plant. 
The falling waters of the Chattahoochee 
river, as they take a 40-foot fall at what 
was formerly known as ‘‘Lovers’ Leap,”’ 
are converted into a giant energy which, 
in the form of electricity, racing along 
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“* All About Cotton ” 


As an Article of Commerce. 

Its Cultivation and Preparation for the Market. 

Statistical 
The Standard Authority on Cotton. 
Everybody should read this wonderful little book. 

SENT FREE AND POST PAID TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD ON REQUEST TO 


1! BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, 


COTTON 








An excellent substitute for 
Indigo on cotton is 





Boston. 








copper wires, turns the wheels and 
ponderous machinery of four large cot- 
ton mills. With the building of adam 
at Clapp’s Factory. the Columbus Power 
Company will be enabled to develop its 
full power at North Highlands; and it is 
thought that this additional power will 
be sold as readily as the power already 
developed. 

The location of Bibb is high and 
healthful. It is situated in the most de- 
lightful suburb around Columbus, and 
in the summer months of the year the 
cool breezes render it pleasant and in- 


40 Stone Street, 


Katigen Indigo ¢ratened) 


Farbentabriken of Elberield Co. 


| 
NEW YORK. 
| 


Chicago. Charlotte, N. C. 





viting. The Bibb Mill rises high above 
the city of Columbus, and the three hun- 
dred operatives at work in this airy 
building are decidedly more comfortable 
than the average person down in the 
city of Columbus. The cool, pleasant 
breezes from the north blow almost con 
stant) y, 
where it is exposed to the air currents. 
The residents of Bibb City are thrifty 
and contented. The relations between 
them and the Columbus Power Company 
are cordial, as the company has shown 
in a great many ways that it has their 








IT’S OUT! Revised to 1903 





Descriptive. 


Send in the NAMES and ADDRESSES of your FRIENDS to whom you wish a copy 
sent AT ONCE before the Edition is exhausted. 










the town being on a high bluff 
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WE WANT YOUR 
OPINION. 
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SAMPLES SENT FOR | 
TRIAL. : 
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CARY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 19 and 21 Roosevelt Street, NEW YORK. 
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rE LEVATORsS. ) New Orleans 2 


Passenger or Freight Service. 


Electric, Hydraulic, Belt or Hand 
Power. 


SIMPLICITY 
DURABILITY 
EFFICIENCY 


and Ease of Operation are prin- 
cipal points in an Elevator. 


LOUISVILLE ELEVATOR CO., 
Louisville, Ky. 





The Coming Great City of the Great South 
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The Largest Cotton, Rice, and Sugar Market 
IN THE WORLD 
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The Most Popular Winter Resort in America 











Continuous Horse Racing 
Golf Links 
Hunting and Fishing 








Comfort, Health, Pleasure 
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First Class 






Allis-Chalmers Co., 


Milwaukee. 







Modern Fire Proof 





Accommodating One Thousand Guests 












Turkish, Ru Luxurious Sun 






ssian, Roman and Plain Baths, 
Baths and Palm Garden 





ANDREW R. BLAKELY & CO., Limited, Proprietors 


PAY ENVELOPES 
Electrical Apparatus B WEBSTER _ DICTIONARY For Cotton Mills. 
for all purposes. | INTE PN ATION AL OR PRINTED, ANY QUANTITY. 
ae 4 You AR RE USING, STATING THE 
E. W. ALLEN & CO., 


QUANTITY W 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, | 


WE WILL QUOTE YOU THE 
MILL AND COTTON BUYERS’ 


































Includes in the New Edition 

25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL. D.. 

United States Commissioner of Educa . 

2380 Querte F Pages. 5000 ‘Illustrations, 
Ric! 







wi 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Manufacturers of all Sizes and Grades of 
Machine and Hand Folded Envelopes. 






































FREE,“ z “Test in Sranesahlice, °° in- 
‘and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlet. 84-86 White Street, 632 8. 6th Street, 
STATIONERY A SPECIALTY. | G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO., NEW YORK. ST. LOUIS. 





Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 






1\4-614 South Broad St. 28 erry Street, 











ATLANTA, GEORGIA. Write to Nearest Factory. 
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interests at heart. This is probably the 
only mill operatives’ village in Georgia 
where the houses of the employes are 
furnished with electric lights and water 
by the company. 

Both the Methodist and Baptist de- 
nominations have churches and missions 
in Bibb City, and the people there have 
the same church facilities as those down 
in the city. 





England Out of Mexican Mar- 
Ket. 


‘*England has irrevocably lost Mexi- 
co as a market for calicoes and print 
goods of a cheap and medium grade 
and Mexican-made products have 
eutirely displaced foreign importations. 
Only in the fancy and high-priced line 
of goods can the Manchester factories 
compete with the Mexican factories, 
and this is possible simply because the 
Mexican factories, as yet, have made 
but few attempts to secure this exclu- 
sive sort of trade. English manufact- 
urers have recognized that their mar- 
ket is gone and no attempt will be made 
by them to compete with the factories 
on cheap and medium goods. ”’ 

Such is the expression of M. R. Main- 
price, sent here by the Calico Printers’ 
Association of Manchester, England, 
to study and report on condition that 
obtain in the Mexican manufactories. 
His opinion will be embodied in the re. 
port that he will make to the associa- 
tion under whose orders he is acting. 
From here he will go to Orizaba and 
other textile factories in Southern 
Mexico. 

‘*In the first place, he said last 
night indiscussing the situation, ‘‘ the 
Mexican plants have the advantage 
over us in that they use water power 
and electricity whereas we have to de- 
pend on coal and steam, which are ex- 
pensive. Again, they have cheap la- 
bor to perform the unresponsible tasks 
while we have to reckon with the labor 
unions, which are thoroughly organized 
und may demand salaries that would 
bankrupt us. Itis true. that the Mexi- 
can factories have as skilled labor as we 
have for the delicate work but the ma- 
jor portion of calico printing is merely 
mechanical and may be performed by 
the most unskilled worker. Our work- 
men make us pay three and four times 
what is paid here in Mexico and this 
militates against us in any competitive 
action we might have contemplated. 

‘Another reason, and not the least, 
the Mexican industry is protected by a 
high tariff that simply acts as a wall 
over which we cannot force our goods. 
Until the enterprises here became of a 
large character, we could successfully 
compete with the small plants but now 
the matter has assumed such propor- 
tions that practically we are driven 
from the field with not a leg tostand on, 
if you except the very high grade goods 
which are but a tithe of all we used to 
have in this republic. In the fancy 
prints, we can yet hold our own, mainly 
through the youth of the Mexican plants, 
which have yet to advance to the point 
where they can do the same work that 
wean, but in all the clothes that are 
used by the common people they have 
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got us so bested that we have given up 
the fight and retired. : 

‘‘And not alone does this supply to 
the English manufacturers of calicoes. 
The Americans and the Germans find 
themselves in the same box, and are 
eagerly casting about for a manner in 
which they can successfully meet prices 
here, while we have accepted the inev- 
itable and withdrawn from a losing 
fight. 

**You can say that my report will con- 
tain a recommendation to the calico 
trust of England to cease trying to do 
business here in Mexico.” 

Mexico City, Dec. 1, 1904. 





Invention of the Latch Needle. 


‘*‘The latch needle is of such import- 
ance to our trade that to many now con- 
nected with the manufacture of hos- 
iery,” says the Hosiery Trade Journal, 
of Leicester, Eng., ‘‘it is almost impos- 
sible to conceive our trade without it. 
Still it was not until 260 yearsafter the 
intoduction of the stocking frame that 
it was invented, the only needle used 
up to that time being the bearded need- 
le in its many forms and gauges. From 
that time the trade has been diverted 
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into many channels, not a few of which 
would have boen impossible without it. 
Matthew Townsend, its inventor, is 
still remembered by older English knit- 
ters. At the time of this invention he 
was afancy hosier in Leicester, and 
among the most skillful in this branch 
of trade. His ingenuity, like that of 
many others before him, did not bring 
the reward it deserved, not even the in- 
vention of the wonderful latch needle 
in 1849. 

Not succeeding as he might have 
wished, he left Leicester in 1860 for the 
United States, where he died in March, 
1879, leaving behind a name ever to be 
remembered in our trade. Leicester 
has a portrait of Matthew Townsend, 
taken at the time he was in business in 
Leicester, and is the only memory we 
now have remaining of Leicester's great 
inventor, whose latch needle is now to 
be found working in almost every town 
in the world where hosiery is manu- 
factured. 

‘‘Matthew Townsend, as a fancy hos- 
ier, manufactured many ribbed fabrics 
which required various manipulations 
of the then existing machines to pro- 
duce. It was to simplyfy these that 
Townsend, in conjunction with David 
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STEEL and WIRE BOX STRAPS, Flat, Plain, 

Embossed or Twisted, with or without nail holes, 

IN ALL WIDTHS and GAUGES. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
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Discounts and Samples 


BOX STRAPPING AND FASTENERS of all kinds. 


BOX CORNER FASTENERS, 6, 8 or 10 prongs, 
different lengths and widths. LEAD CORDING 
SEALS for CIGAR CASES. Security Seals for 
Liquor Cases. 


STANDARD METAL STRAP CO, new vork,u.s.a. 
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MU four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


NN §, Co, 261 8reecear Mew York 


Branch Oifice, 625 F St.. Washington, D.C. _ 


Moulden, intr tua the first sidsiites 
in which these needles were used, the 
object of the needles being especially 
for decreasing the difficulty attending 
the pressing of the loops in the forma- 
tion of rib work. 

‘How far the latch needle attained 
this end is well known, being even more 
successful than Townsend anticipated; 
so perfect was it that since its first in- 
troduction it has never been altered in 
principle. This machine was patented, 
as was also the needle, in the year 1849, 
but it must have had some years’ stady 
before it assumed the form and shape 
we are accustomed to see. 

‘‘Townsend was a man possessed of 

| more than the ordinary amount of éner- 
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gy, being known to study at all hours, 
and even leaving his bed to jot down on 
paper any idea that occurred while 
thinking as he lay, always keeping pa- 
per, etc., handy for the perpose. 

‘His own story of the first idea from 
which the latch needle originated, us 
told by one of his most intimate friends, 
is worth repeating. He says: Matthew 
Townsend was intent on his idea of 
working without a presser, making va- 
rious models from wood by the aid of 
his pocketknife; the wood being very 
hard broke up the blade some little dis- 
tance from the end where fixed. This 
incident diverted Townsend’s thought 
in another direction, perhaps of not such 
a pleasant nature, and while resting to 
overcome the mishap was in a dreamy 
way, lifting and letting fall again the 
broken portion of the blade. The idea 
at once occurred that if the end of the 
knife had a hook to keep on the loop, 
and the blade fell onto it, the end was 
achieved. With this idea he immedi- 
ately set to work, and a needle was 

‘The Dutch have also given attentiou 
to this important question as it effects 
their East Indian colonics. Two va 
riaties of cotton have long been culti- 
vated in Java and much has been doue 
to develop the trade. In 1902 the cot- 
ton export of the Dutch East Indies 
amonnted to about 5300 tons, half of 
which was of Japanese growth. The 
administration of the Residency of 
Samarang, the chief center of the cot- 
ton cultivation, is promoting and pro- 
tecting the interests of the planters, 
and the government has provided a sum 
of money to be advanced as loans and 
premiums. The regent of Denmark has 
studied the question closely, and has 
succeeded in producing a staple which 
sells for 6d-a pound in Holland. Even 
in Palestine there is likely to be a revi- 
val of cotton growing. Up to 1866 cot- 
tou was grown there on a considerable 
scale on the belt from Gaza to Tyre, 
100 miles long and five to twenty broad. 





Better Conditions for Employes. 


Bulletin 54 of the Bureau of Labor 
devoted a section to *‘Housing of the 
Working People in the United States by 
Employers.” It declares that one of the 
most important features in the industrial 
life of the last decade has been the rapid 
development on the part of both large 
and small employers of labor of a grow- 
ing interest in the welfare of their em- 
ployes. This has proved hignly bene- 
ficial to all concerned, Measures for 
the betterment of the condition of the 
workman have taken various forms and 
have been directed, not only to his im- 
provement industrially and financially, 
but also in a physical, social, intellect- 
ual, moral and domestic way. 

Of the various special means afforded 
the workman by the employer for direct 
financial betterment, one of the most 
important, perhaps, is that of sharing 
with him the profits of his business. 
This share of the workman usually takes 
the form of a cash dividend based on 
the amount of his wages and measured 
by the varying business prosperity of 
the establishment in which he is em- 
ployed. The special interest of the 
workman in the business of his employer 
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is sought in some instances by encourag- 
ing and assisting him in the purchase of 
stock in the establishment. In other 
instances his interest is enlisted and in- 
tensified by the offering of prizes for 
valuable suggestions relative to im- 
provement in methods of work and in 
the means of production, while in still 
other instances rewards are given for 
faithful service or zeal and interest in 
the work of the establishment. Some 
employers have promoted the financial 
and material welfare of their employes 
by establishing or assisting in establish- 
ing building and kindred associations, 
by furnishing saving bank facilities. 

The physcal condition of the employes 
has likewise been considered by many 
employers, and ‘ts inprovement encour- 
aged by the forming of recreation clubs 
of many kinds among their employes. 
Gymnasiums have been built and _in- 
structors in physical culture and ealis- 
thenics provided. In many factories ex- 
cellent bathing facilities are now found 
where formerly no adequate provision 
was. made, and quite generally it is 
found that greatly improved sanitary 
appliances of various kinds have replaced 
the conditions of a decade ago. The 
furnishing of hot lunches and even din- 
ners to the employes at a nominal price 
is a feature of very many establishments, 
while the provisions for caring for the 
sick and disabled are most complete in 
soma industrial concerns Free sick and 
accident insurance are sometimes given 
while in other cases free medical attend- 
ance and hospital facilities are provided. 
The encouragement by employers of the 
formation of beneficial organizations of 
employes has also resulted in increased 
comfort in sickness and accidents, while 
the actual contribution by the employer 
of the whole or a part of the wages of 
the disable employe is the practice in 





some establishments. In enumerating 
some of the means taken for the better- 
mentof the physical condition of the 
employes, reference should also be made 
to the gradual shortening of the hours 
of labor in very many establishments, 
thus giving greater opportunity for the 
enjoyment of recreations which tend to- 
ward health and contentment. 

Nothing has, perhaps, contributed 
more to the cordial relations existing 
between the employer and the employes 
in some establishments than the efforts 
made by the former to promote the social 
welfare of his working people. 

In many establishments provision is 
also made for the intellectual betier- 
ment of the employes. The efforts in 
this direction consist in educational 
classes and clubs, in free lectures, free 
libraries, etc. Special encouragement 
is given in many cases, also to the ef- 
forts made for the moral welfare of the 
employes. Sunday-schools are organ- 
ized and general religious work applied 
in every possible way. 

The effort to aid employes in the bet- 
terment of home conditions is a most 
important feature of the work of many 
establishments. Sewing, cooking and 
housekeeping classes are organized and 
placed under the instruction of compe 
tent teachers. Landscape and kitchen 
gardening are encouraged, and in 
many cases instruction is given and 
seeds. plants, shrubs, etec., are fur- 
nished free to employes and their fami- 
lies. prizes being given for the best re- 
sults of work in this field. Attention is 
also given to the instruction in regard 
to the interior and exterior decoration 
of the home. Among the most impor- 
tant of all the work done in this partic- 
ular direction, perhaps, is the provision 
for improved and sanitary living and 
working conditions.—Textile Excelsior. 
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CEO. W. CHAPIN, 
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229 & 231 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


FRANK B. BERLIN, DIRECT MILL ACENT. 


HOSIERY. Specialties | 2iset's"tal tess: 






ADVANCES MADE ON CONSIGNMENTS, 


bee Leonard jac ominabates NEW YORK. 


THE WILLIAM H. LORIMER’S SONS’ CO., 


—Manufacturers of— 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns for All Purposes. “eregrizer* 


Office and Works, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


———— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mercerizing License from the American ———" Co. New York 


JAMES F. WHITE & co., 


CO UMISSION MERCHANT . 
Cotton Yarns and Warps, Skeins, 


rps, Beams, Co > aut anc 4 Cones, 


4s to ‘1098 Sing! e and Twis 
laps inall Welghte i and Widths. 
oes A - — St., 223 Chestnut St 
rk. 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co.., 


Successors to 


Buckingham, Paulson & Co., 
Commission Merchants . . 


Cotton Yarns 
dates a.s6ta New York. arth 





E. A. Corgan & Co., 
MILL AGENTS 
54-56 Franklin St., New York City. 


MILL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


Representing Worsted, Woolen and Merino Spinners 
Mercerized Cotton a Specialty. 
Cotton Yarn Accounts Solicited. 


Wanted 


Accounts :— 


Coarse Yarns, Grain 
Bags, Cotton Rope, Twines, 
Domestics, etc. 


McCORD CO., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. | 
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Tapes 


Cotton Yarns Brochet Lace Bagings, 


omets, Silesia. 


E. D. LORIMER & CO., 


COTTON YARNS 
MERCERIZED YARNS 
All Numbers For All Purposes, 


346 Broadway, New York. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 











WILLIAM D’OLIER & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


COTTON YARNS.—-All Numbers for Knitting and Weaving 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Offices: Mariner and Merchants | Building, Third and Chestnut Streets. 


A. D. SALKELD & BROTHER, 


With Freder’kVetor & Achelis. 


Southern Yarns a Specialty. 


66-72 Leonard Street, g 3 NEW YORK. 


CATLIN & CO., ition, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


COTTONS, COTTON AND WOOLEN YARNS. 








Manufacturers, Take Notice. 


A. BERKMAN,., ...corrons,"Wootens ano’ Mit Enos... 


Remnants and Seconds a Specialty. Job Lots Bought for Spot Cash. 
4 Strawberry St, : Philadelphia, Pa. Bell Phone, Market, 5-33 D. 


Also Jobs in Hesiery and Underwear. 


J. H. ENGLISH & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 
COTTON YARNS. 


—Accounts with Doull Miller Company. 

















The JAMES E. MITCHELL CO., commission f 
COTTON YARNS FOR AUl OMBED AND CARDED. 


,85 Summer St., (Brown Bidg.) Boston, Mass. 122 and 124 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa 7 














ROBINSON-HUGHES CO., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


COTTON FABRICS, CORDACE. 


Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK, N. Y., ST. LOUIS, MO., 


Corner White and Church Streets. 401 Granite Bidg., 4thand Market Sts 
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Quotations 
on Cotton 
and Other 
Products. 


CROP MOVEMENT. 


1904. 1903. 1902. 
Total recceipts 5,409,636 4 761,984 4,551,463 
Exports to— 


Great Britain 1,946.962 1,421,373 1,400,645 














France. . 428,747 498 ,675 369 443 
The Continent. 1,455,699 1,504,905 1,276,451 
Mexico & Japan 75,440 47,909 93,976 
Total exports. . 3,906,848 3,472,762 3,140,515 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
1904. 1908. 1902. 


Vissup (US & Eur)4,502.192 3,807,271 3.694.136 


Three days’ ree’pts 90,591 110,144 87,972 
Exports to— 

Great Britain 5,827 32,220 19,844 

France. . 23,681 11,816 19,914 

The Continent 4,010 75,030 14,755 

Mexico & Japan 2,400 1,750 
Total stock in N. 

Y.,run’i’geount 108,618 73,370 144,296 
Stock in all US pr’s 1,013 554 =858,016 1,062,949 
Certificates out’ng 80,375 58,842 103,179 
Stock in licensed 

warehouses 83,672 59,664 109 ,627 


The cotton yarn market continues to show 
considerable firmness for anything in the way 
of spot deliveries, but on future deliveries cer- 
tain concessions have been secured as much as 
le below present quotations. The majority of 
spinners, however, cannot be persuaded to 
grant more than 44e For spot deliveries it is 
impossible to secure any reductions, as the mills 
in many cases are well sold up, and do not need 
to come into the market for business for from 
30 to 60 days. On early February deliveries 
concessions of 1c per pound are stated to have 
been secured from some mills that are not cov- 
ered on orders to any extent beyond the end of 
January. The firmness of many of the more 
important agents in this market has gone far to 
prevent a general slump in prices, even on spot 
goods. Although this has in a measure caused 
business to quiet down, agents prefer to await 
developments rather than cut prices. They are 
eonfident of a good business at no distant date, 
as manufacturers are known to be in naed of 
yarns, and only awaiting the final settling down 
of prices before coming into the market. Some 
business has been done on hosiery yarns and 
quotations remain practically unchanged. Or- 
dess were received yesterday by one agent for 
83 peeler cones at 1644¢c, the total order amount- 
ing to 30,000 pounds. 


An agent reports conditions as fo!lows: Dur- 
ing the year now closing, the cotton yarn mar- 
ket has had many ups and downs, due _ primari- 
ly to a short crop of cotton. The speculators 
aggravated are prevailing conditions. and it is 
hard to find any one that has profited by the 
wild fluctuation in price. Today cotton yarns 
are cheap, compared to prices at which they 
previously sold. Eight cents a pound for cotton 
is a reasonable price, and yarn bought today 
eannot go down more than three cents, if you 
take an extreme view of the market and expect 
five cent cotton, while speculation, short stocks, 
mills sold up, and unforseen causes may have a 
decided effect in advancing quotations. The 
government gives us an estimate, to be liberal, 
of 13,900,000 bales, against 10,000,000 bales last 
year, and this estimate has all been discounted 
on the price of cotton. Can we expect any big- 
gercrop. Have we not had all the good crop 
news? 
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W.H. Berry, Sr. WW. H. Berry, Je. 


BERRY & SMITH, 
Commission Merchants and Mill Agents. 


Selling Direct 


Hosiery, Knit Underwear, Sweaters. 


Mill Accounts and Correspondence Solicited. 


43 Leonard Street, . NEW YORK. 


G. G, SMITH. 





Consignments Solicited. 


Liberal Advances Made. 


G.K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


68 Thomas Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Agents U. S. Cotton Duck Corporation. 


The Market Condition and Outlook of Cotton, 
Cotton Goods and Allied Products. 





JOS. J. De LONG, 


Wool Exchange Building, N. Y. 


Mercerized and 
Plain 
Cotton Yarn. 





Chas. H. Jacobs, 


66-72 Leonard St., N. Y. 
Brown and 


sieached OOttON Goods 


In 3-4, 7-8 and 4-4 widths for 
Best Jobbing and Manufacturing Trades. 


Consignments Gray Cloths for above Solicited. 








Vi. R. Jacobs, 


Broker, Gotton Goods and Print Cloth. 7° e.0"s ion. 


Eldredge, Lewis &Co. | 


n Commission 
Dry Goods Merchants. 
927 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, : Pa./| 











Cabot Manufacturing Co , 
Farwell Mills. 
Fisher Manufacturing Co., 
} Grosvener Dale Co., 
D. E. Converse Co., 


MORGAN & FRENCH, © 


56 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 
58 Bedtord Street, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Selling Agents for 
Falls Co., 
Shetucket Co. 


Bessemer City Cotton Mills. 
Victory Mills. 


Commission Merchants and Mill Agents. 


Knit Good sAccounts Solicited. 





Ww. W. FARISH, Pres. C. B. FARISH, Vice- Pres. 





71 Leonard Street, 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE, 


Wm. R. WRIGHT, Sec’s. 


FARISH-STAFFORD COMPANY, 
COTTONS AND WOOLENS. 


43 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 


G. A. STAFFORD, Treas 


NEW YORK. 


Cotton Yarns 


Commission Merchant. of Every 


114 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Description. 


S. Quilhot & Son, °°" Merchants. 


Specialties in SQUthern Cotton Yarns and Cotton Cloths. 


Accounts and Consignments Solicited. 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Mercerized Cotton Yarns 
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Theo. H. Strouse & Co., 


426-428 Market Street, 
PHILADELPATA, - PA. 
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FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Natural, Bleached and Colors, 
Skein, Cones, Wraps, Tubes and Cops. 


AMERICAN COTTON YARN EXCHANCE. 
COMBED AND CARDED COTTON YARNS FROM NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN MILLS. 


OFFICES: 67 Chauncy St., 
227 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 


Boston. 


AMERICAN, EGYPTIAN, PERUVIAN AND SEA ISLANDS. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres. and Gen, Mgr 
PERCY H.de MAURIAC, Vice President. 














SOUTHERN TWO-PLY COTTON FILLING. 
43 to 8s in skein .. 154 @16 
103 hard in skein 
12s ha:d in skein 
143 hard in skein 164/a 
163 hard in skein 174@ 
183 hard in skeia 
203 hardi. skein 


a@— 





228 hard in skein 18 @iyv 
2is nara in skeiv lv @ 
264 hard in skein 1vigia— 
288 2-ply hard —(a — 
20 @2i 


803 2-ply hard 
363 2 ply hard 23 (@24 


403 2-ply hard 2444@% 
SOUTHERN COTTON FILLING YARN 
4s to 83, single filling 1544@— 
10s singie filil. g 1544@16 
128 single filling 15+. @16 
14s single filling 16 @i7 
163 single filling 16 @iTy 
208 single filling 164@ 
22s single filling 18s @ 
268 single filling ly @— 
20 @— 


80s single filling 
SOUTHERN FRAME SPUN COTTON HOSIERY YARNS 

















ON CONES. 

6s, 73 and 8s 1644 203 174 (@17% 
9s and 10s 16'4@ 223 17840 @18 
lls 16bqa 263 19 (@19% 
128 . 16 ofa 1644 808 a 1934(a@20 
148 «++» 164 @17 328 21}4(@22 
168 17 @17% 408 24',(a 

18s 174@ 50s 

TWO-PLY SOU fTHERN WARPS. 

Ss 46 @a— 208 8 @a 
108 i @ 224 —(a —— 
12s lj @ _ 248 19 @ 

148 17 @— 268 1944@20 
168 17 @i7i% 308... Lew 21 
18s —(a —— 408 2 @ws 

50s 30 (@30"%% 
YARNS ON CONES. 

6s, 78 an? 8s 17% 9u8.... 1834(@— 
sand 10s 17% 228 (a 

lls 1744 248 1944(a— 
128 17% 266 19%4(@ 19%, 
148 18 403 19%, (@ 20", 
163 Int, $28 21 @— 
18s 18! 408 4 @— 

SINGLE SOUTHERN WARPS. 

83 15! (a — 20s 17',@— 
108 15} fa — 228 is @— 
12s lf @16', 24s (a.—— 
848... Iih¢a 263 1844(@19 
Ifa 17 @ sus Ser 23 @— 
18s —a 408 24 @— 


Print Cloths. 


With the statement made on high authority 
that no immediate settlement of the Fall River 
strike could be looked for, prices on all print 
cloths became firmer yesterday. The manufac- 
turers of New England have held to their pri- 
ces with determination as affecting current 
sales and have been equally firmin accepting 
future business. With stocks sold down almost 
to a vanishing point on goeds that go to the 
converting trades in large quantities, the mar- 
ket is in sound shape to maintain values. Nar- 
row odds and regulars are held for sellers pri- 
ces. The business done in these cloths is re- 
stricted, but more than equals the products of 
looms, so that the aggregate stocks in first 
hands are being gradually reduced. 


Prices Current. 


Cotton, middling uplands; spot, N: Y. 7.40¢e 
Print cloths, 29-in. standards... 3 

28-in., 64x60 2% @ 2% 
Gray cloth, 384¢-in. standards... 444 @ 4 5-16 
Brown drills, standards 6% @ 7 
Brown sheetings, south, stand. 6% @ 

3-yards , 64 @ 64% 

4-yards, 56x60. . 4% @ 5 
Denims, 9-ounces 12% @ 138 
Tickings, 8-ounces 104g @ 
Standard fancy prints , 5 G@ 
Standard staple ginghams @ 
Fine dress ginghams @ 10% 
Kid finished cambricts Hy, @ 3% 


164@li, 
1634(@ 16!, 


Istg'@ie'4 


1UNTER 


a ere & Gmmission G 





GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 
NEW YORK: BALTIMORE: 
69 Leonard Street. Maryland National Bank Bldg. 
Southern Cotton Mill Products successfully placed with the Jobbing, Manufacturing, Con- 
verting and | Export Trades. 





“MOELLER & LITTAUER, 


SILK, WORSTED, VA be N 8S COTTON AND 


WOOLEN 
Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. Mercerized, Turkey Red, 
Fine Cassed Yarns. 


109 CREENE STREET, NEW | YORK. 





| Write for Prices. 


J. SPENCER TURNER COMPANY, | 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


86-88 WORTH STREET. 
CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. PHILADELPHIA. 





LONDON. MANCHESTER. 


SMITH, HOGG & CO., 


Tremont and Suffolk Mills. Boott Cotton Mills. York Manufacturing Co Everett Mills. 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills. Massachusetts Mills in Georgia. 


BOSTON, 144 Essex St. 115-117 Worth St., NEW YORK. 












CHICAGO, 237 Fifth Avenue. 


ENCOLLINE 


The new French Sizing imparts great strength to fabrics and makes 
Fine results obtained and very 
Particularly 















them very elastic, compact and smooth. 
Adopted by all European cotton mills. 
Booklet free. 






little cotton used. 





recommended to manufacturers of unbleached muslin. 


J. A. del SOLAR, 
108 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 








| M. R. DICKSON. 








J. H. HULL. 


DICKSON & HULL, 


| Commission Merchants. 


| 

COTTON Coops. 
| 105 Franklin Street, 
| 


Cc. L. JACKSON, 


BANKER, 


226-230 THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Furnishes money to Manufacturing plants in need cf 
Improvements and additional working capital. 
Stock and Bond Issues arranged for and financed. 


NEW YORK. 


Can offer Mills all accommodations accorded by any first-class 
Commission House. 
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SOUTHENN MILL STOCKS. 


BID. ASKED. 
Abbeville Cotton Mills (S. C.) 60 75 
Aiken Mfg. Co. (S. C.) — 85 90 
Anderson Cetton Mills (8. C.)1 115 
Arkwright Miils (8S. C.) 105 
\ugusta Factory (Ga.) 72 75 
Beltom Mills (S. C.) 9846 101 
Brandon Mills (S. C ) 102 
Bufiale Cotton Mills (S C.) 9246 
Buffale Cotton Mills pf. 93 96 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills (N. C ) 12246 
Chadwick Mfg. Co. pf. (N. C.) 102 
Chiquola Mfg. Co. (8. C.) 95 
Clifton Mfg. Ce. (8S. C.) 85 95 
Clinton Cetton Mills (S. C.) 135 
Courtenay Mfg. Co. (3. C.) 109 111 
Columbus Mfg. Co. (Ga ) 90 
Dallas Mfg. Co. (Ala ) 79 Ris 
Darlington Mig. Co. (3S. C.) 85 92 
Eagle & Phenix Mills (Ga.) 106 
Easley Cotton Mills (S C.) 100 
Enoree Mfg. Co. (3. C.) 85 
Enoree Mfg, Co. pf 100 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Ga) sO 
Exposition Cotton Mills (Ga ) 160 200 
Gaffney Mfy. Co. (S.C ) Bg 
Gainesville Cotton Mills (Ga.) 70 
Graniteville Cotton Mills (Ga.)’ 120 130 
Greenwood Cotton Mills (3. C.) 102 
Grendel Mills (3. C.) 100 
Henrietta Mills (N.C 196 
King Mfg. Co., John P. (Ga.) &8 90 
Laneaster Cotton Mills (S. C.) 100 110 
Laneaster Cotton Mills (8S. C.) pf 100 
Langley Mfg. Co. (8S. C ) 92 98 
Laurens Cotton Mills (8. C.) 171 
Limestone Mil.s (S. C.) 95 
Lockhart Mills (S. C.) 85 95 
Louise Mills (N. C.) 98 
Louise Mills pf 102 
Mills Mfg. Co. (8S. C.) 90 
Mills Mfg. Co. pf. 180 
Monarch Cotton Mills (S. C.) 9] 
Monaghan Mills (8S. C.) 98 103 
Newberry Cotton Mills (S. C.) 120 
Norris Cotton Mills (S. C ) 105 
Orangeburg Mfg. Cs (8. C.) pf. 100 


Orr Cotton Mills (8S. C.) 9916 101 


Pacolet Mfg. Co. (8S. C.) 99 101 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. pf 100 104 
Pelzer Mfg. Co. (S. C.) 72 

Piedmont Mfg. Co. (S. C.) 179 Isl 


(S. C.) 129 135 


Poe Mfg., F. W 


Raleigh Cotton Mills (N. C.) 105 
Roanoke Mills (N.C.) 102 
Saxon Mills (8S. C.) 100 105 


60 6216 


Sibley Mfg. Co. (Ga.) 
132 140 


Spartan Mills (S. C.) 


Tueapau Mills (8S. C.) ; 145 
Union Cotton Mills (S. C.) 135 
Union Cotton Mills (8. C.) pf. 99 103 
Victor Mfg. Co. (S. C.) 115 125 
Warren Mfg. Co. 99 101 
Warren Mfg. Co. (S. C.) pf 105 

20 


Washington Mills (Va ) 
Washington Mills (Va.) pf. 96 
Whitney Mfg. Co. (S. C.) 104 110 
Wilmington Cotton Mills (N. C.) pf. 100 
Woodrufi Cotton Mills (S. C.) 97 


The Jobn E. Smith Manufacturing 
Company, Thompson, Ga., have adopted 
the American Moistening Company’s 
system of humidification. 


North Adams Manufacturing Com- 
pany, North Adams, Mass., have ad- 
opted the American Moistening Com- 
pany’s system of air moistening. 





The Steere Worsted Mills, Providence, 
R. I., have placed a repeat order for 
humidifiers with the American Moisten- 
ing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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‘Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
MANULACTURERS OF 


Steel 


Elevating, 

Conveying Buildings, 
And Power Towers, 
Transmission Tanks, 
Machinery Bridges. 





| TWIN CITY CORLISS ENCINES, 


| SIMPLE AND COMPOUND. COMPLETE POWER PLANTS. 


if APPURTENANCES, 


° 


AND RING O1L 


JOBBING 
TRADE 


OUR 
SPECIALTY. 


LARGE 
STOCKS, 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS. 


L ‘ 


Ly be 
faweeciunese Y IRON WOwaMsPorr 





The Railway Supply & Manufacturing Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton and Woolen Waste 


BosTon, 27 Wormwood St. 


PITTSBURG, 718 Park Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 923 Guaranty Building. 


CHICAGO, 306 Gt. Northern. 
NEw YorK, 159 Union Trust Bldg. DRESDEN,'GERMANY, 57-11, Strehlenerstrasse. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Valve of Real Value 
The Powell 


WHITE STAR 


FOR CONTROLLING STEAM AND FLUIDS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
1234-1248 HARRISON AVENUE, 





Its not only regrinding but the disk is 
reversible (having 2 faces) and replace 
able at a small expense. 

Send for particulars to any Southern 
Jobbing Supply House. 


| 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE Wa. Powell Company, 
Cincinatti, Ohio. 








| 
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Hasting’s Sure Crop Cotton. 


It is strange, when one considers it, 
that during all the years in which cot- 
ton has formed the great staple crop of 
the South, so few attempts have been 
made to breed up improved varieties, 
and thereby increase the per acre pro- 
duction without any increase in the cost 
of growing. That this can be done has 
been fully demonstrated by an Atlanta 
firm, Messrs. H. G. Hastings & Co., who 
have taken a great interest in this prob- 
lem, and who have, during the past five 
years, devoted a large amount of time 
and money in experiments and scientific 
methods for breeding up and improving 
cotton. In this issue of COTTON, we 
give a picture of one of their latest pro- 
ductions, a hybrid variety of cotton 
which has been named ‘‘Sure Crop,’’ on 
account of its infallible yield, year after 
year, in their trials, made in compari- 
son with the older standard sorts. 

The aim, in breeding up these va- 
rieties, is to get cotton which will pro 
duce more and larger bolls per plant, 
and give lint of the same or better qual- 
ity than that now being produced. It is 
exactly the same problem which the 
stock grower, the corn farmer, or the 
wheat grower, has had to meet and 
solve, to breed up the animal or the 
grain so that the greatest amount of 
produce could be secured the most eco- 
nomically, 

The firm mentioned above has made 
remarkable progress in this line of work, 
and have now in their hands, a consider- 
able amount of improved cottonseed, 
which has been produced from their 
crops of these new hybrid varieties, and 
while some of this seed will be put on 
the market, it is the intention of the firm 
to continue still further the experiments 
and to breed up still better strains of cot- 
ton. During 1904, this improved seed 
was thoroughly tested, side by side with 
the old standard sorts, in every Southern 
state, and the reports received, in every 
instance, report a yield increased from 
a third to double that produced by the 
common cotton. This means a great 
deal to the cotton grower of the South. 
It means a bale on the acre that now 
gives him only half a bale, and produced 
at no greater cost. 

The stalk of cotton shown in the illus- 


tration isa fair sample of their entire | 


crop of this variety. The total weight 
of seed cotton produced by this single 
plant was three and a half pounds. 





Yeuthful Inventors. 


A dispatch from Boston says that two 
fifteen-year old boys of that city have 
established a wireless telegraphic con- 
nection between their homes, half a mile 
apart. This recalls the fact that thirty 
days after the appearance of the fist 
published accounts of Bell’s invention 
of the telephone, two New York boys 
had built and were successfully operat- 
ing an experimental telephone system 
of their own. These two boys have 
since achieved distinction in the electri- 
cal field and have for many years been 
allied in business, They are Prof. Frank 
B. Crocker of Columbia University and 
Doctor Schuyler Skaats Wheeler. 
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New AMERICAN 
TURBINES 


Highest Power, Speed and 
Efficiency. 


THREE TYPES OF GATES 


Write for Catalogue. 


Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, 0. 





The Dayton 





McCormick Turbines 


A pair of 4,000 H. P. McCormick 
Turbines driving generator and a 
single Turbine driving exciter. * 
Two similar outfits and five each of 5,300 
h. p. capacity were built for the Hudson 
River Water Power Company, Glens 
Falls, N. Y 


Write for catalogue and names of cotion goods manufacturers using McCor- 
mick Turbines. 


S. Morgan Smith Co., 


BOSTON, 176 Federal St. 


, York, Pa., U. S. A. 











Boilers’ “Tanks 
WATER TOWERS 


ALL KINDS OF PLATE AND SHEET IRON WORK 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Write for Prices. LOOKOUT BOILER AND MFG. cO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Tommercial TribuneBldg. 
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P. H. Hanes Hnitting Co. 


There was a time when the name of | 
P. H. Hanes was known wherever man- 
kind was addicted to the tobiucco chew- 
ing habit. Mr. Hanes was one of the 
best known manufacturers of the weed 
in the world and established a reputa- 


tion for the quality of his goods which 


is standard among chewers to this day. 

Having retired from the tobacco man- 
ufacturing business Mr. Hanes is now 
at the head of one of the most modern | 
and successful knitting plants in the | 
South. The P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 
is located at Winston-Salem, N. C., and | 
a good pictorial representation of the 


plant is presented in this issue. The | 


company began business in July, 1902, 
manufacturing men’s and boy’s ribbed 
underwear in solid colors. <A good vol- 
ume of business was secured from the 
start, and the enterprise has been one 
of the most successful in this industry 
in North Carolina. 

The plant has a capacity of 250 to 275 
dozen the day, averaging in price frnm 
$3.50 to $3.874 to the jobbing trade. 
The goods have given excellent satis- 
faction, and the outlook is for an excel- 
lent growing business in the future. 
The plant uses 2,500 to 3,000 pounds the 
day of the best grades of carder peeler 
yarn. 

Mr. P. H. Hanes is president of the 
concern, W. H. Hanes, vice-president 
and P. H. Hanes, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer. 


The New Belt Management. 


The usual methods of belted trans- | 


mission of power are very unsatisfac 
tory, owing to the fact that tight belts 
are necessary, causing high friction 
load in mills with much attending 
trouble and labor in keeping belts in 
working order. 

Cling-Surface, (made by the Cling- 
Surface Co., 182-186 Virginia street, 
Buffalo, N. Y.,) is the means of remov- 


ing the cause of this old and wasteful | 


method of belt management 

The key of this old method is slip- 
ping. Belts are run tight to prevent 
slipping, and thereby give the required 
power to the machines. All the losses 
of the method are a result of the tight 
belt and attending high friction load. 
Belt dressings innumerable have been 
sold and are sold tostop slipping. Some 
do so (toa certain extent) by constant 
use, but at the expense of the belt and 
by sticking the belt to the pulleys (mak- 
ing the belt adhesive) and necessitates 
the ripping of the belt from the pulley. 

Cling Surface is entirely different. It 
is not sticky. It isa filler, penetrating 
into the belts. It is a perfect preserva- 
tive for all fibre (leather, cotton, hemp) 
and by penetrating it surrounds each 
fibre with a preservative lubricant, each 
fibre works in an actual oil-bearing. 
By penetrating it leaves the belt sur- 
face clean, and not sticky. But gives 
it a clinging (not sticky, not adhesive) 
quality which enables the belt to grip 


the pulley with a slipless grip, and then | 


release itas easily as it met the pulley. 
There is no power lost or expended at 


this point. 
We therefore have a clean, pliable, 








or 
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‘Genuine Gandy Stitched Cotton Duck Belting. 


The most economical in the world. Superior to all others. Unequalled 
in strength and durability. Has greater traction power than the best leather 
belt on the market. Costs about one half as much. Specially adapted for out- 
of-door work. Unaffected by heat, steam, water, oils, climatic changes, ete. It 
is used under like conditions and circumstances as any other class of belting 





: For severe and rough usage use only the Gandy belt. Give it a trial and be 
‘Oldest, convinced of its high merit. The Genuine Article is stamped every ten feet 
“ORIGINAL GANDY BELT.” 


Cheap est, Sole Manufacturers. 
Best. The Gandy Belting Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 


WILKINSON & FISHER 
JOS. HANSON, PATENTS a * <~ yoy ad and Soe- 
| ¥ citors o atents. 
Dealer i" Hew and Second-Hand 


Textile, Dye House 
We have had considerable experience with cotton ma- 


2 . 
we Laundry Machinery. chinery, both for the field and factory. 
179 W. Lehigh Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Patents gee pen and Trademarks Registered. 


Pankinée, # = bamoe no fran an annliention, 





Atlantic Building, Washington, D. C. 


T FRANK TOOMEY 


Delivery. 


rs and (31 North Third St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The Lane Patent 


includes every merit to be desired in a 


E Joist Hanger 


TOUGH MATERIAL, FAULTLESS OUTLINE, BROAD SEAT, 
AMPLE CARRYING CAPACITY, 
We would like to mail you a small model for paper-weight. 


THE W. J. CLARK Co., 161 G. Street, Salem, Ohio. 


Assortment, 
ENGINES, 
CORLISS. 

List of Stock. 
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MEMPHIS CHARLOTTE 


Southern Belting Co., 


.». Manufacturers of... 
Indian Tanned - 
and Oak Tanned Leather Belting 
Rubber Belting, Fire Hose, Packing, 


Cotton and Woolen Mill Supplies. * * * * 
40-46 S. Forsyth Street and 21-27 W. Hunter Street, 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


‘CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


The Pneumatic Conveyor. 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, excelsior, jute and all kinds of 
fibrous material, wet or dry. Also spool+levators, steam heating and ventilating,and 
mill work generally. Blowera'd fan worka specialty, This conveyor is patented 
Beware of infringements. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Patented Oct. 15, 1889, 


215 Nerth Second Street, : : Philadelphia, Pa, 














Reliance Hot Plate Screw Press 








AND 


Underwear 








Write for 





Catalogue 


and Prices. 





CHARLES HART, 
RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS. 
FRANKFORD, PHILA. 


















Locations. 


Raw Material at first Cost. 

Fuel at low prices. 

Good transportation 
facilities. 


In Ten States: 


Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, North and South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and Southern In- 
diana and [llinois. 













































For printed matter, maps, etc., 
giving full particulars, write 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Indastrial Agent, Southern 
Railway and M. & O. BR. R., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








The Strongest, Cheapest and Best 


CLUTCH PULLEY 


MADE. 
K\\\\ 





M.F. WILLIMS MFC. CO., 
9th and Montgomery Sts., 
_ -$T. LOUIS. MO. ! 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


225 Dearborn Street, 
WESTERN AND PACIFIC OFFICE 


42 Steuart Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Chicago, Ills. 
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elastic, preserved belt, which has the 
argest and most perfect possible con- 
tact on pulleys and with no slipping 
| possible, except under possible great 
| overloads. 
The operative economies are now ap- 
| parent: with slipping eliminated there is 
| no longer necessity for employing ten- 
| sion to stop slipping, in other words a 
| tight belt becomes unnecessary; all the 
| belts can be run easy or slack (horizon- 
tal belts under 45 degrees slack, verti- 
cal or over 45 degrees easy) for if there 
| is no slip a belt can be eased up: if it 
will run l inch easy it will run 1 foot 
slack. There is no initial tension or 
tightening strain on the belt at all, sim- 
ply the tension of work and this is ex- 
erted only on one side of the belt. The 
other side hangs loose, So where the 
fibres are under strain—are stretched— 


_ 














| that run easy need none of this unless 


_ servative, pot a belt dressing in the ac- 


| be run easy or slaek under full loads. 
| greatly reducing friction load with ease 


/ou the engine, reducing work on belts 


| belts and coal. 


for say 20 inches they have 20 inches to 


regain their position, and when idle the | 


belt is loose on both sides—perfect rest. 
The belt’ therefore retains its natural 
elasticity. 

Where belts are tight the stress on 
bearings is extreme, causing high fric-. 


tion and requiring excessive lubrication. | 
Easy belts put this at its minimum, the | © 
bearings cannot heat for the pull of the | 


belt is on one side only—the force ex- 
erted is a spinning force and not the 
steady pressure exerted by tight belts. 

There is ease on line shafting and 
hangers and as all belts are so treated, 
the initial tension is removed from belt 
after belt back to the engine. 

The friction load in a mill is high. 


| Some of the best cotton mills in New 
_ England require from 22 to 39 per cent. 
of their whole power to turn shafting 


alone (see book ‘‘Useful Information,” 
published by Jones & Laughlins, Ltd. 
1901, P. 66). 
min, Case school, 
XVIIL Trans. Am. Loc. Mach. 
of machine shops and iron mills of 
Cleveland, this percentage averaged 
from 20 to 60 per cent. A large ele- 
ment in this loss is tight belts. 

Another great saving is in time. 
Tight belts must be kept tight, relaced, 
taken up. This must often be done 


Cleveland, (in vol. 


| during busy hours with machines ora 


whole department standing idle. Belts 
they become so loose that they drag 
upon the lower half in horizontal belts, 
or drop away from the lower pulley in 
vertical belts, and such work can be 
done at any time. 

Cling-Surface then is a filler and pre- 


cepted sense of that term, keeping 
belts or rope pliable, elastic, preserved 
and water-proof. Not sticky or adhe- 
sive. Stopping slipping so all belts can 


on all sections of the belted system and 


to the minimum, saving bearings, oil, 
Giving the highest pos- 


In tests by Prof. Benja- | 


Metal Shingle Roofing. 


| iil en ) 


With Montross Tele- 
scope Side- Lock is the 
b st Roofing in the 
world for Cotton 
Mills, Residences and 
all buildings requir- 
ing a durable, storm 
and fire proof roof at 
a small! cost. 





wae NEES 


Catalogue, prices and testimonials free for the asking 


Montross Metal Co., - Camden. N. J. 






















cis TANK VATS 
4 

ea CISTERNS 

iG - 

ep For lowest prices 
his ro Address 
pee “4 CYPRESS TANK CO., 
AAG 351 to 355 South Royal Street, 






MOBILE, ALA.,U. S. A. 








‘SAWYER 


SAWYER GANVAS BELTING 


IS UNEQUALED FOR 


| Durability, Strength and Driving P wer. 


| Costs Less than Leather or Rubber. 
Most t.conomica! Belt in Use. 


Manuisctured Sawyer Belting Co., 
EAST CASIBRIDGE, MASS. 


Southern Sales Agents. 
| W. B. Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co.,; 
| Southern Belting Co., - 
| Southern Belting Co. 
eg bee Beltung © 0., Nashville. Tenn. 
Rubber Co. - - 8st. Louis, Mo. 
~  mnverne Rubber Co,, - Baltimore, Md. 
For Sale by all Reliable Dealers. 





Louisville, Ky. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
- Memphis, Tenn. 


Engr.) | 


Westport Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Carpet Warps, Wrapping Twine 
Batts and Lamp Wicking 


DEALERS IN 


COTTON WASTE OF ALL KINDS 


LARGE COLLECTORS OF 


Peéler and Egyptian Comber Waste 


— ALSO — 


Peeler and American Card Waste 


FOR SPINNING PURPOSES. 


George W. Lewis 
William C. Trafford 
Andrew R. Trafford 





sible efficiency to a belted system. 


William ©. Trafford. Treasurer. 
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Ladshaw @ Ladshaw, 
CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERS. 


Designs for the Construction and Equipment of Cotton 
Mills, Development of Hydraulic, Hydro-Electric Trans- 
mission of Power,and Electric Driving. Thirty Years 
Experience. More than thirty successful mill references. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


O. PERRY SARLE, 
Consulting Engineer. 


Water Power, Compressed Air, Filtration of Water 
Supplies, Estimates of value of plants. 


616 Austell Bidg., ATLANTA, GA 





BALLINGER & PERROT 


ENCINEERS 


AND MILL 
ARCHITECTS 





| 





8. W. Cor. i2th and Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Have Designed and Supervised the Erection of 300 Factories. 
Send for Book. 


Thos. Johnson, 


2600 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTER OF 


Hasting’s Sure Crop Cotton. 


It is strange, when one considers it, 


that during all the years in which cot- | 


ton has formed the great staple crop of 


the South, so few attempts have been | 


made to breed up improved varieties, 


and thereby increase the per acre pro- | 


duction without any increase in the cost 
of growing. That this can be done has 
been fully demonstrated by an Atlanta 
firm, Messrs. H. G. Hastings & Co., who 
have taken a great interest in this prob- 


lem, and who have, during the past five | 


years, devoted a large amount of time 


and money in experiments and scientific | 


methods for breeding up and improving 
cotton. In this issue of COTTON, we 
give a picture of one of their latest pro- 





ductions, a hybrid variety of cotton | 


which has been named ‘‘Sure Crop,’’ on 
account of its infallible yield, year after 


year, in their trials, made in compari- | 


son with the older standard sorts. 
The aim, in breeding up these va- 


rieties, is to get cotton which will pro. | 


duce more and larger bolls per plant, 
and give lint of the same or better qual- 
ity than that now being produced. It is 


| exactly the same problem which the 


stock grower, the corn farmer, or the 


| wheat grower, has had to meet and 


solve, to: breed up the animal or the 


|grain so that the greatest amount of 
| produce could be secured the most eco. 
| nomically. 


The firm mentioned above has made 
remarkable progress in this line of work, 


| and have now in their hands, a consider- 


able amount of improved cottonseed, 
which has been produced from their 
crops of these new hybrid varieties, and 
while some of this seed will be put on 
the market, it is the intention of the firm 


| to continue still further the experiments 


BANDS, LABELS Etc., Etc., 


FOR THE HOSIERY TRADE. 


References — The Leading Jobbing 
Houses and Hosiery Manufacturers in | 
the Country. 


Portland Cement 


LARCEST STOCK OF 
American ¢® Foreign 





and to breed up still better strains of cot- 
ton. During 1904, this improved seed 
was thoroughly tested, side by side with 
the old standard sorts, in every Southern 
state, and the reports received, in every 
instance, report a yield increased from 


| a third to double that produced by the | 


common cotton. This means a great 
deal to the cotton grower of the South. 


| It means a bale on the acre that now 
| gives him only half a bale, and produced 


at no greater cost. 
The stalk of cotton shown in the illus- 
tration isa fair sample of their entire 


| crop of this variety. The total weight 
| of seed cotton produced by this single 


plant was three and a half pounds. 


Gastonia. The Gray Manufacturing Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital 


| stock of $150,000. for the purpose of 


Newport News, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Pensacola, Fla | 


Write Us. 
Southeastern Lime & Cement Co., 


Charleston, S. C. 





| and 350 looms, 


| building the cotton factory planned for 


recently by George A. Gray. Mr. Gray 
is president and treasurer and will make 


| arrangements for erection of buildings 
| and the installation of machinery for 


manufacturing printcloths. The equip- 
ment will include 10,000 ring spindles 
together with steam 
power plant and other complementary 


apparatus, as previously announced. 





The Travora Manufacturing Co. of 
Graham, N. C., has installed 100 addi- 
tional looms and will manufacture heavy 
white goods. 





| 





NO SECRET 
ABOUT THE SUCCESS OF WHITE 
NON-FLUID OILS FOR LUBRICA- 
TING TWISTER RINCS. They 


simply reduce strains on yarns to a mini- 
mum; keep rings and rails clean; 


er- 
eeptibly lengthen life of travelers; Pa a 
material saving over stainless oils or 
tallow mixtures. Are used by a majority 
of the yarn and thread mills. 

Free Sample by Paid Express, 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


15 Church St., New York City. 








—_ eames 


= © OCTO FASTENER 





«ind A Combination 
box of PAPER CLIP 
100 AND 
Write FASTENER 
fn 1 Attleboro Stock Co., 
Manufacturers. 
discounts 


520 Broadway, N. Y. 


Have you seen the “Little Giant’ Check Protector and Paper 
Knife? 











MANUFACTURED BY THE 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


SHUTTLES, 
SPOOLS AND BOBBINS 


Of Every Description for 
s 
Cotton and Woelen Mills. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY CO, 
ii-13 Eddy St. Providence, R. |. 


N. B.—Our prices on Spools and Twister Bob- 
bins will interest you. 





The Bailey-Lebby Co., 


213 Meeting Street, - Charleston, S.C. 


Agents for Lathes, Planers, Drill 
Presses, Milling Machines, Heavy Ma- 
chinery, Link Belt, Etc. 


Try Bailey-Lebby Company Anti-Friction Meta]. 


‘“‘FLINTKOTE’’ What Is It? 


A first class Prepared Roofing for Mill Buildings, Phos- 
phate Plants,etc. A roofing not affected by cold or heat 
acids, alkalies or gas fumes. The coating of flint gives a 
smooth, light appearance and renders the Roofing prac- 
tically fire-proof. 


For Sale by 


The Bailey-Lebby Company. 


Writetfor prices-and sampies. 
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H. H. WHITCOMB, President. J. L. KURFEES, Vice-President 


The Phenix Supply Co, 


——MANUFACTURERS—— 


| Tex.ile Soaps, Liquid Bleach, Sal Soda, Indelible Inks. 


_ Dealers Corn, Wheat and Potato Starches, Soda Ash, Chloride of Lime, Caustic Soda, Ox- 
alic and Sulphurie Acids, ete. Quotations on carloads or léss furnished promptly. 


Atlanta, Ca. Chicago, Ill. 


Address all mail te Atlanta office. 





J. H. CILL, 


Raleigh, : N. C. 
” General Iron Foundry. 


SPECIAL CASTINGS FOR 


Cotton Mill Construction. 


Wheel Blanks. 
Furnace Bars for Boilers. 








HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 





oe pe — m FILTERS 
| — a WATER SOFTENERS 


WITH PATENT === 
iid, BT] we Intermittent and Continouus 
. > iy A ‘ aH a ’ - 
FIBRE HEADS | [ESF] =the HUNCERFO :D-ELFRETH 
THAT WILL NOT ’ ] ‘iz Apparatus is Used by the Leading Textile Manufacturers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PHILADELPHIA WATER PURIFICATION COMPANY, 


1700 N. 12th St., PH LADELPHIA, PA. 





Warp, Splinter, Crack or Break. 


PROGRESSIVE MILLS DEMAND THEM. | 
— — J. K. SHRYOCK, — PIEDMONT COTTON « WASTE (0, 
Manufactured Exclusively by the — = . 19 oo bg ae €@01-602 Empire Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


MACRODI FIBRE CO., essences 


WOONSOCKET, R. | Paper 


Cloth 
Boards _ Linters,Low Grade Cotton and Mill Supplies 
For Textile Mills, ia 


MOTES A SPECIALTY 






COTTON STENCILS, 


ink and Brushes. 





R u b b er St a m p S . All weights and sizes furnished by thousand, We Buy Bagging and Ties 
ton or carload. Prompt delivery assured. 
WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. Samples and prices on request. Correspondence Solicited 


Atlanta Stamp and Stencil Works, 
31s. 6road st,. Atlanta, Ga. Phones 519. 





WATER 
TANKS. 
Best in the World. Send for Catalogue. 


Write for delivered prices. 


H. F. LEWIS & CO., Limited. 


New Or'eans, La. 316 Baronne St. BEST MILL BROOM ON EARTH 


Peruvian COTTON Egyptian 
The 8. Blaisdell, Jr., Company. Shoulders Protected. Handles Clinched Inside. Made of Best Growth Illinois 
Corn. Strings can be Cut as Broom wears down. Let us ship you 5 


American Long Staple d Specialty. dozen for a Sample? Weight, 24 pounds per dozen. 
Freight Allowed. $2.50 per Dozen. 


Atlanta Wooden Ware Co., Manufacturers, Atlanta, Ga. 


a =i‘ a anne iene eerneriadeetate 


Cotton buyers, 5g 
New Orleans, La., 202 


ee 





7 o a 8 d 8 
Wastes of al! grades purchase Chicopee, Mass. 


from mills on yearly contracts. 





WHEN 
‘‘ARIZONA’”’ (Non Volatile) 
““ATLANTIC’’ 2 and 3 Ply Ready, 
OR 
‘“‘ATLANTIC’’ Prepared Cravel 


i al 
+ ae jz 1Z il of ROOFINCS 
. . ‘ 8 ellsi,, phe : -_ sate ' = . 
* f ae l seal are applied according to our directions the roof coverings 
M ® @ — et are of the highest durability and perfection. Compare our 
, tm o_ = 
: Re { md goods with others. Samples and catalogues on request. 


(ESTABLISHED 1878.) 


ARMITAGE MFG. CO., 
RICHMOND, VA. 





Special attention given to the execution 
of orders. 
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SAMSON TURBINE 


An EVEN and REGULAR SPEED 
under all CHANGES of LOAD makes . 
the SAMSON especially desirable for A 
driving all clases of machinery where 
the output must be UNIFORM in TEX. 
TURE and QUALITY. 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


Sprinefield, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Write Dept. A 7, for Catalogue. 






VWs verre ere 


Martin vi 7 oe 





Anti-Friction Rocking re SSOSS SSS gs sas ssneeein, anaes ee 
es: y FRONT OF BOILER 
| Grate 


Burns Any Kind 
of Coal 





Cannot Pinch, — 
Warp or Clog a eee ahah hdebbbbbb bbb Epoegenenees 


WILL LAST 
FOR YEARS 


Makes More 
Steam 


Saves Coal 


ARP Re eee BER EEE EERE Er wT Wwe Manan aunnnnane 
. AAR 


East Birmingham, 


Mentyy | Stockham Pipe and Fittings Co., © stsama. 





For cotton or wool 
{ st 


“Cyclone” Dryers i322" 
a4 
“Proctor” Garnett Machin- | 


For reducing to Fibre Cloth Clippings, 
ery Yarn, Waste,etc. #& 2% 2% ws us 


“‘Furbush” Woolen Mill Ma- 


Including Cards, Mules, Twist- 


* 
chinery ers, Spoolers, Dressers, etc. 





“f southern Industry 


WILL BE GLAD TO KNOW ABOUT THE 


Boilers, Engines, Tanks 


And Heaters 
Made by 









Complete equipment for manufacturing Cotton Batting 
Machinery for carding and spinning coarse yarns from 
sweeting etc.,on the woolen prineiple. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY Co. 


Hancock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEAMLESS MILL BASKET 
Manufactured by 
CRANE BROS., Westfield. Mass. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


PATENTS. 
Makes Shipping Stencils in 
HOWSON & HOWSON, soy an ealieg 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, Half Minute at reduced cost 
SEAETORS OP PRTETE. | of One-Tenth Cents each. 


West End Building, 32 S. Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


raw xoRE. Parke sw, A. J, BRADLEY, 3222225.8%¢ 103 Beekman St., New York, U. S. A. 


WASHINGTON, 918 PF, 






THE BROWNELL COMPANY. 





Dayton, Ohio. 





Write for Catalogue 1{2. 





THE BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE 


In universal Use by Thou- 
sands of Cotton Mills, Man- 
ufacturers and Shippers. 

Write for Catalogue and 
Prices. 
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H. G. Vincent [==> — 
cee es SMITH & HAYNE, 


VINCENT & HAYNE (In Commendam). 


COTTON BROKERS, 


ea PR = 


Benders and Staple 









ha Cotton. COTTON EXCHANCE BUILDINC, 
ey xT _ ‘g 1 
: From 11% to 14-inch Staple. NEW ORLEANS. LA. 
ve COTTON. Members New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
:§ Members New York Cotton Exchange. 
t CEO. F. NEILD & CO., Members New Orleans Future Brokers’ Association. 
: Shreveport, . - La. Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Association. 
4 SPECIALTIES. 


Benders and Rivers from Red River Bottoms. Orders for Future Delivery of Cotton Executed in New Orleans, 
New York and Liverpool. 





Chas. F. Henderson & Co., | _aenacensenennmaaeoeeeEE a 
Cotton Merch ants NEW YORK. Pin Se TR SAN FRANCISCO. 
, tstablishec ° 
Baltimore, Md. H H sy ith & ‘ | 
»-enmiber New York Cotton Exchange. en ry - m 1 O * @ 
Special attention to mill business. Cotton landed at 


all mill points undersatisfactory guarantee. Spinners’ 


orders filled promptly through our own agents from de- 
sirable points South and West. O on uye rs 
Consignments and Correspondence Solicited. ’ 
Atlanta, Ga. 


We buy for cash all kinds and grades of WASTE from Cotton and Woolen Mills, Hosiery and 
Underwear Mills, Cotton Waste, Hosiery and Underwear Clips and Waste, Cotton and Wool 
Shoddy and Cotton and Wool Mixed Shoddy. ; 


J.J. Herrmann. Albert J. Wolf. ! 


HERRMANN & WOLF, 


.. Cotton Brokers. . Waste Bought on Yearly Contracts from [Iills. 


Orders for future delivery executed in 


New Orleans, New York, Liverpool 


ba | M. H. GUNTHER & CO., 


New Orleans and New York Cotton Exchanges. | 
New Orleans Cotton Future Brokers Association. 


New Orleans Board of Trade. Cotton Buyers for American Mills and Export. 


cae Members Liverpoo!] Cotten Associa- 
tion. 
; 364-366 Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Ne, 819 Gravier Street, 
e--NATCHEZ, Miss. 
Telephone 1176. NEW ORLEANS SARS ee ’ " 


——- W. R. Luckett & Co., 


Inman & Co. Geo. C. Smith, 


Cotton Merchants, Co™T™O’ SLY==. Ogilon Buyers. 


Augusta, Ga., MACON, GA. ; / 
And Cotton Exchange Building, NEW YORK. Southern Mill Business Especiaily Desired. Vicksburg, Miss. 


Bremen Correspondents, INMAN & CO. 











____ | American Long Staple Cotton a Specialty. 


EGGS VVV ESF $4 to S4-inch. 


. M i Also Heavy Benders and Common Cottons 
Special Attention Given to the Execution of Cotton Future Contracts DiC aes 


NEW ORLEANS New York Liverpool LEON MOYSE. ROBERT H. HOLMES. 








THORN & MAGINNIS rapes Gee. 


ROKERS |_ 
Cotton 2 Brokers ) Uc" ; 
NEW ORLEANS. LA. 836 Gravier St., New Orleans, La. j 


MEMBERS: 
717 Hibernia Building New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 
New Orleans Future Brokers’ Ase’n. 
New Orleans Board of Trade. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Ass’n. 






Members New Orleans Cotton Exchange, Members New Orleans Future Brokers 
Association, also Members Liverpool Cotton Brokers Association. 






Spinners’ Accounts Especially Solicited 


eee eT 





| Orders Executed in New Orleans, New 


MI York and Liverpool, 


’ 
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